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The Hague Ceateneees. 


Before another number of the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE is published, the second Hague Conference, 
which has probably been more thought about and 
talked about in advance than any other international 
event has ever been, will be in session. The work 
of preparation for it has been practically completed, 
on the part both of the governments and of the gen- 
eral public. 

The interest which it has aroused has been enor- 
mous. The governments and the delegations have 
been the recipients of innumerable memorials and 
addresses respectfully but earnestly urging favorable 
action at The Hague along certain great practical 
lines, looking to the settled peace and unity of the 
world. What these are, our readers well know. 
They have been presented and urged many times in 
our columns, and need not be repeated now. If any 
organizations or groups of persons have so far failed 
to speak, useful service may yet be performed by 
sending at once letters, cablegrams or memorials 
directly to the chairman of the American Delegation 
at The Hague. The more of them received, the 
stronger will be the hands of our delegation to push 
the important propositions entrusted to them. 

We have given in previous issues our reasons for 
believing that the results of the Conference will be 
great and lasting. We do not expect to see accom- 
plished all that ought to be accomplished, all that the 
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well = entirely ripe for. But much will be done. 
Important forward steps will be taken in the advance- 
ment of civilization. The governments have already 
given their instructions to their delegations. What 
these are in detail is not known, but their general 
trend is not difficult to determine. Supplementary 
instructions will be sent from time to time as the 
deliberations proceed, as was the case in 1899. 

The Conference will probably sit for two months 
or more, and we must be patient in regard to results. 
The work will be done in committees behind closed 
doors, and we must not be led away into pessimism 
by newspaper guesses and rumors of failure as the 
days go by. The members of the Conference are 
among the ablest and most experienced public men of 
the time. A considerable number of them sat in the 
first Hague Conference. Several of them have been 
long actively connected with the arbitration and 
peace movement. They are serious men, many of 
them of a progressive type. They are going to The 
Hague on the greatest mission on which any of them 
ever left their countries, and they are not going there 
to fritter away their time and convict themselves of in- 
capacity and of folly by doing small and trifling 
things. They are conscious of the great responsi- 
bilities resting upon them, and are well informed as 
to what the civilized world expects of them. 

We see no reason for relaxing in the least our 
optimism as the day of the opening of the Confer- 
ence approaches. It cannot fail. It is written in 
the fates, in the divine oncoming destiny of humanity, 
that it should have a great success. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


The annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration is now looked upon 
as one of the chief events of the year, in this coun- 
try, in connection with the international peace cause. 
It ranks with the International Peace Congress, the 
National Peace Congresses and the Interparliamen- 


tary Conference. No more distinguished body of 
men comes together anywhere for the advocacy of 
the principle of pacific settlement than that which 
Mr. Smiley, with noble generosity, annually gathers 
about him for the advancement of arbitration and 
other kindred agencies. The recent Conference, 
held May 22 to 24, with one marked exception 
maintained the high level of moral leadership which 
had characterized all the former Mohonk meetings. 
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More than three hundred invited guests were 
present, the greatest number, with one exception, 
that had ever attended. In eminence of member- 
ship the Conference has never been surpassed. 
Prominent educators were especially in evidence, 
nearly a score of them. Dr. Butler, president of 
Columbia, presided. President Eliot was there for 
the first time. Among eminent public-school men 
were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania, and Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, holding a like position in New York State. 
The judiciary, both national and State, was repre- 
sented by Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, ex-Chief Justice Matteson of Rhode 
Island, Chief Justice Knowlton of Massachusetts, 
Chief Justice Moore of Michigan, Chief Justice 
Baldwin of Connecticut, and others. Ex-Ambassa- 
dor Andrew D. White was there, with his great 
record as an educator and diplomat, and a considera- 
ble number of other diplomats either now or formerly 
in the foreign service. The Mexican Ambassador 
and the Bolivian Minister at Washington, two of 
the foremost of Latin-American statesmen, honored 
the Conference with their presence and gave the 
members a much-needed schooling in South Ameri- 
can progress. Excellent speeches along the same 
line were also made by Hon. John Barrett, Director 
of the Bureau of American Republics, and Hon. 
Francis B. Loomis, ex-Assistant Secretary of State. 
Possibly the most interesting personality in the Con- 
ference was Dr. Theodore Barth of Germany, editor 
of Die Nation, one of the most progressive men in 
Germany, who delighted us all by his admirable 
spirit and his almost faultless English. 

To mention all the important personages would be 
almost to exhaust the list of members. Clergymen, 
representatives of above fifty business organizations, 
authorities on international law, philanthropists, pro- 
fessors from many colleges and universities, editors 
of note, authors, ex-mayors, ex-governors, members 
and ex-members of Congress, made up a body that 
could not be duplicated every day. And this fact 
itself made the Conference a powerful agency in the 
promotion of international arbitration and peace, 
whatever may be thought of what it did or omitted 
to do. 

Many of the papers presented and speeches made 
were of exceptional ability, though some of the 
speaking, as is always the case at such conventions, 
was that of tyros just feeling their way timidly into 
the subject, and some of it was simple repetition of 
what has often been said. But that is unavoidable 
in work for any cause. Among the more notable 
papers and speeches were President Butler’s opening 
address, Professor John Barrett Moore’s paper on the 
Intercollegiate Movement, Hon. Andrew D. White’s 
address on the coming Hague Conference, the ad- 
dress of Dr. Brown, United States Commissioner of 
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Education, on the work of the schools for peace, 
President Eliot’s brief address on the decline of the 
use of force, the short speeches of President Seelye 
of Smith College and President Warfield of La Fay- 
ette, the addresses of Hon. John Barrett, Hon. Fran- 
cis B. Loomis and the Mexican and Bolivian Minis- 
ters on South America’s place in the international 
peace movement, William R. Castle, Jr.’s, speech on 
Hawaii’s need of peace, and Dr. Andrew S. Draper’s 
address on the difficulties in the way of peace work 
in the schools, which was on the whole as unsatis- 
factory as it was brilliant and entertaining. The 
addresses of President Butler and Commissioner 
Brown are published in full in this issue, and we shall 
give our readers in a subsequent number the able 
address of Andrew D. White and some of the fine 
short speeches, which were among the best that we 
have ever heard at Mohonk. 

Of the sessions of the Conference, that on Thurs- 
day morning, on “ The Place of Education in the Arbi- 
tration Movement,” was generally considered the most 
instructive; indeed, we incline to consider it the most 
interesting and important meeting ever held during 
the twelve years of the Mohonk Conference. One 
after another, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
E. E. Brown, President Seelye of Smith College, 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Thwing of 
Western Reserve, President Rhees of Rochester, 
President Warfield of La Fayette College, Professor 
Elbert Russell of Earlham College, Professor Wil- 
loughby of Johns Hopkins, and Professor J. H. 
Beale of Harvard, discussed in a clear, forcible way, 
the fundamental importance of work among students 
in behalf of international justice, goodwill and peace. 
Most encouraging was the position taken by Dr.Brown, 
head of the whole national system of public educa- 
tion, as will be seen by consulting his speech given 
on another page. Professor Russell’s recital of the 
organization and growth of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association gave proof of the marked development 
of interest in the peace movement among our edu- 
cational institutions. 

The Business Men’s Session, though some of the 
speeches spoiled themselves somewhat in the at- 
tempt to be funny, afforded new evidence that the 
business men and the business interests of the coun- 
try have at last waked up and are arraying themselves 
solidly against war. 

A good deal of the attention of the Conference 
was of course directed to the Hague Conference soon 
to assemble. In general, the attitude of the speakers 
and of the entire Conference toward this approaching 
inter-governmental gathering was optimistic and 
courageous. There was great satisfaction felt over 
what has been accomplished. A general arbitration 
treaty to be signed by all the powers jointly was 
urged and embodied in the platform. Periodic meet- 
ings of the Hague Conference were likewise strongly 
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urged. So was the provision for the exemption of 
unoffending private property at sea from seizure in 
time of war. Such changes in the Hague Court were 
recommended as to make it a definite judicial tribu- 
nal always open for the adjudication of interna- 
tional disputes. The Drago doctrine, that there should 
be no armed intervention for the collection of pri- 
vate claims against a debtor nation, was recom- 
mended to the favorable action of the Hague 
Conference, and the neutralization of ocean trade 
routes commended to the consideration of that body. 

In all this the Conference was constructive and 
maintained its best traditions of leadership and cour- 
age. But on the subject of armaments, the most 
urgent problem of the hour, it had no word to say. 
In this matter it fell below its position of last year, 
and made, it seems to us, a mistake of the gravest 
character. It is the only one among the leading 
organizations which are working for the peace of the 
world that bas remained silent at this important mo- 
ment, on the eve of the second Hague Conference. 
The Interparliamentary Union had spoken in unequi- 
vocal terms. The International Peace Congress, the 
Peace Societies in all countries, the great National 
Peace Congress held in New York, and the rest, had 
followed its lead. The British government’s brave 
stand is well known, and so is the support which it is 
receiving from practically all the powers of the world, 
save Germany and one or two others. Our own gov- 
ernment, influenced in no small degree by the action 
of the Mohonk Conference last year, has instructed 
the United States delegates to support and push the 
proposition for limitation of armaments at The Hague. 

Under these circumstances one had a right to ex- 
pect Mohonk to add the full weight of its powerful 
influence to the demand that the coming Conference 
at The Hague make a serious effort to find some way 
of escape for the nations from the vast and ever- 
increasing burdens of competitive armaments. An 
attempt made in committee to get the subject into the 
platform failed. The effort made in open conference 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, supported by nearly every 
one of the experienced Mohonk workers, also failed 
by a vote of eighty-five to sixty-nine. Two principal 
reasons were assigned by those who prevented action 
for not having the Conference express itself on the sub- 
ject. One was, that it would make itself the subject of 
ridicule, by urging what was said to be wholly im- 
practicable! The other was, that reduction of arma- 
ments would follow necessarily the completion of the 
arbitration system, and might therefore be let en- 
tirely alone. The first of these reasons seems to us 
curious, in view of the large support already ac- 
corded the limitation proposal even by the gov- 
ernments themselves, and the further fact that 
Mohonk has never made what is practicable its cri- 
terion, but always what ought to be. The second 
reason, seemingly plausible, has really no value. 
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Limitation of armaments, in any general way, after 
rivalry has gone to its present extent, will never be 
effected except by international agreement, and there 
is every reason for urging such agreement now before 
the evil goes to greater lengths. Besides this, the 
present rivalry of armaments is a stubborn obstacle 
in the way of completing the system of pacific set- 
tlement, and the latter will probably never be accom- 
plished until the arrest and reduction of armaments 
is actually begun. 

What the Conference did in the way of positive 
recommendation was of great importance. We are 
not disposed in the least to minimize it. But we 
deeply regret that from some cause, which it is hard 
to make out, it let slip the golden opportunity to do 
a service to the cause for which it is laboring greater 
probably than any which it has yet performed. 


Platform of the Thirteenth Lake 
Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 


“The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration recognizes with profound gratitude 
the development of those forces which are making for 
international peace through international justice. The 
promotion of intercourse, friendship and amity among 
the nations, the organization of international bodies in 
commerce, science and philanthropy, the demand for 
higher standards of international morality, are but pre- 
ludes to greater harmony and unity among the peoples 
of the world. 

“ We mention with satisfaction among the events of the 
last twelve months the holding of the Pan-American 
Congress; the visit of Secretary Root to the South 
American republics; the organization in the United 
States of a branch Society for International Conciliation ; 
the international conference for the revision of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864; the holding at Washington 
of the first annual meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, organized in 1905 at the Mohonk 
Conference, and the publication of its organ, the Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law; the formation of the 
Japanese Society for the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Japan and the United States; the increasing 
disposition of nations to assist each other in time of 
famine and disaster; and the holding in New York of a 
National Arbitration and Peace Congress of far-reaching 
influence. 

“The meeting of the second Hague Conference next 
month marks another epoch in the history of inter- 
national development. We note with gratification 
that the twenty-one American republics will participate 


therein. We urge as the most immediate and important 
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action to be taken by this second Hague Conference the 


following measures : 
“1. <A provision for stated meetings of the Hague 


Conference. 
“2. Such changes in the Hague Court as may be nec- 


“e 


essary to establish a definite judicial tribunal always open 
for the adjudication of international questions. 

«3. A general arbitration treaty for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

“4, The establishment of the principle of the invio- 
lability of innocent private property at sea in time of war. 

«5, <A declaration to the effect that there should be 
no armed intervention for the collection of private 
claims when the debtor nation is willing to submit such 


claims to arbitration. 
“6. We commend, in accordance with our resolution 


of last year, the consideration by the Hague Conference 
of a plan for the neutralization of ocean trade routes,” 


<-> ____—_ 


Editorial Notes. 


When the army scheme was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons on April 
23, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, a Labor 
member, said, among other things, that the Labor party 
was “not at all convinced that it was necessary to in- 
crease the personnel of the army at the present time.” 
He declared : 


«“ Every reasonable man must have come to the con- 
clusion that this game of beggar my neighbor, of adding 
battalion to battalion because some other country had 
done it, or a third country was threatening to do it, had 
gone on long enough, and must have had sufficient dem- 
onstration to convince him that the time had come for 
us to try and meet our difficulties not by increasing ar- 
maments,but by an attempt to come to a diplomatic under- 
standing regarding the limitation of armaments. The 
Labor party belonged to an international Parliamentary 
party that was charged with the task of holding up this 
view in every Parliament in Europe. [Cheers.] They 
would be untrue to the international character of the 
Labor and Socialist party if they allowed a bill increas- 
ing the personnel of the army to go through the British 
House of Commons without protest. [Labor cheers.] 
Weare not in favor of a nationin arms. It is a grandilo- 
quent expression. It looks patriotic. One has to dis- 
claim it almost with an apology, because so many people 
imagine that unless you are in favor of it you are not a 
patriot, not a lover of your country, and do not appre- 
ciate your historical past. I deny the accusation. 
[Labor and Ministerial cheers.] It is false. Those of 
us who decline to echo and reécho this cry of a nation 
in arms do so because we are convirced by the history 
of European countries, by the study of contemporary 
politics at home and abroad, that this nation-in-arms cry 
is not going to solve one single problem that faces us as 
a power in the world or to help us to keep the flag of 
our country high or to keep it clean, as we desire.” 


Labor and 
Armaments. 
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At the recent Conference of Colonial 
Premiers in London, Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
Premier of Canada, made an impressive 
reference, in his speech on April 26, to the contrast 
which always struck him, when visiting Europe, between 
the unarmed condition of his country and the armed 
camp of Europe. 


“ Every time I come to Europe,” he said, “I am more 
and more impressed with the existence of a condition of 
things here which does not exist amongst the daughter 
nations of England. In Europe you are living in an 
armed camp. You are living under a condition of 
armed peace almost as intolerable as war itself. [Hear, 
hear.| Heaven be thanked, we are free from these con- 
siderations in our country. We have only one neighbor, 
a kindred nation, with whom we have had no serious 
trouble for a hundred years. We propose shortly to 
celebrate that century of peace and invite the govern- 
ments of Europe to take a lesson from our experience. 
[Cheers.] We are separated from our neighbors by 
great inland seas, in which there is more. traffic than in 
the Mediterranean, and there is not a war vessel in these 
waters. [Cheers.] That is a condition we intend to 
maintain. [Hear, hear.] Public works are the chief 
item in our budget. We have incurred enormous ex- 
penditure in building canals and railways, we have still 
to spend millions in that way, which gives the key to the 
fact that our economic conditions are not the same as in 
England. The imperial maxim ought to be imperial 
unity, but local liberty and local autonomy. [ Cheers. ] 
If this ideal is followed up, we shall give to the world the 
spectacle of an empire maintained not by force, but by 
the consent of the governed.” [Cheers.] 


Intolerable 
as War. 





Brevities. 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, has been in southern Europe the last 
two months. He will arrive at The Hague about the 
middle of June and expects to remain there while the 
Conference is in session. Mr. Paine is well acquainted 
with several members of the American Delegation and 
with other members of the Conference, and will, without 
doubt, find excellent opportunities, in a private way, for 
promoting the success of the deliberations. 


Of the three hundred members of the Mohonk 
Conference we noticed that more than forty were mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society. 


The business committee of the Mohonk Conference 
suggested for consideration at the Conference next year 
the subject of the lending of money by the people of 
neutral states to belligerents, and the expediency of pro- 
viding for the investigation of disputes not considered 
suitable for arbitration by an impartial commission of 
inquiry before declaration of hostilities. 


On May 24 the Netherlands Senate approved the 
bill, adopted by the Lower House on May 7, appropriat- 
ing $40,000 for the expenses of the reception of the dele- 
gates to the second Hague Conference. In the course 
of the discussion on the bill, Dr. Van Goudrian, the 
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Foreign Minister, announced that the corner-stone of the 
Carnegie Palace of Peace would be laid at an early date. 


On the initiative of the Austrian Peace Society 
an iraportant conference of delegates of the peace socie- 
ties of the three countries of the Triple Alliance, Ger. 
many, Austria and Italy, was held at Vienna on the 5th 
of May, at the residence of the Baroness von Suttner. 
A considerable number of the prominent workers of the 
three countries were present. The Conference was 
called with the special purpose of aiding to make the 
coming Conference at The Hague successful. 


On the 25th of April, the two hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the granting of the Frame. of Gov- 
ernment to the Colony of Pennsylvania by William Penn, 
a celebration was held at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
the principal address at which was given by Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway, who was graduated from Dickinson in 1849. 
President Reed announced that a Department of Peace 
and Public Service would soon be opened in that college 
as a memorial to Penn. This is, so far as we know, the 
first time that a department of this kind has been estab- 
lished in a college. It will not be the last. 


The Netherlands Peace League will have a rendez- 
vous for peace workers, during the Hague Conference, at 
the offices of the journal, //et Vaderland, 25 Parlestraat. 
It hopes that those who visit The Hague will have their 
mail sent to this place and will themselves make the freest 
use of the hospitality of the League. 


; The fourth annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Peace Society was held last month at the Wichita 
Friends’ University. Addresses were given by Dr. 
Thomas Parry, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Mrs. George W. Hoss, Col. R. T. Bean, and Presiden. 
Edmund Stanley, who discussed “ America’s Power for 
the Promotion of Peace.” Resolutions were adopted 
urging especially a general treaty of arbitration and 
stated meetings of the Hague Conference hereafter. 
Resolutions were also adopted in memory of the late Dr. 
George W. Hoss, the founder and president of the so- 
ciety. As successor to Dr. Hoss, Prof. Wm. P. Trueblood, 
of the faculty of the University, was chosen president. 


.. The Connecticut Peace Society, with its office at 
Hartford, on the 11th of May sent a letter to the school 
boards and teachers of the State urging the observance 
of the 18th of May as Peace Day in the schools. The 
letter cited the work and results of the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899, and the progress of the peace movement 
since that time. It also called attention to the remarka- 
ble work of Elihu Burritt, a citizen of Connecticut, in 
behalf of the peace of the world, and expressed the 
hope that the State might occupy a leading place in the 
promotion of the spirit of brotherhood between the 
nations. The letter was sent out with the advice and 
approval of the Governor of the State, the State Board 
of Education and the Connecticut School Superinten- 
dents’ Association. Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, president 
of the Board of Principals of Hartford, is president of 
the society, and Mrs. C. H. Adler, the secretary, They 
are to be warmly congratulated on this most excellent 
piece of work. 

[Since the foregoing was written the Society has de- 
clared itself an auxiliary of the American Peace Society.] 
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The Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 

The seventy-ninth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in the Society’s rooms, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 18, at 2.00 o’clock. 

In the absence of President Paine in Europe, Edwin 
D. Mead, a vice-president, was chosen chairman for the 
meeting. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. 8. C. Bushnell. 

The records of the previous annual meeting were read 
and approved. 

Secretary Trueblood reported that all the persons 
chosen to official positions at the last annual meeting had 
accepted their appointments. 

The Chair appointed Everett O. Fisk, Hon. L. H. 
Pillsbury and James L. Tryon a nominating committee to 
propose names of officers, members of the Board of Di- 
rectors and of the Honorary Counsel for the coming year. 

On the suggestion of Dr. M. Chirurg, the question of 
the continuance of inactive members on the Board of 
Directors was discussed, and it was decided to be the 
general policy of the Society to appoint and retain on 
the Board only such persons as would give reasonable 
attention to the work of the Board. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, chairman of the committee on 
history teaching in the schools in reference to peace and 
war, made an interesting report of the work done by the 
committee during the year. It was voted to continue 
the committee for another year. 

The annual reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditor 
were then read. It was voted that the Treasurer’s report 
as audited be accepted and placed on file. The report 
showed that the receipts for the year had been $13,744.70, 
$10,744.70 of which covered the ordinary receipts includ- 
ing donations, and $3,000 of which was in legacies; and 
that the payments had been $8,897.54, showing a balance 
of receipts (including legacies) over expenditures of 
$4,847.16. The report showed, with the amount on hand 
May 1, 1906 ($3,972.32), a balance in the treasury May 
1, 1907, of $8,819.48, $4,900.69 of which was invested 
bn the building and endowment fund account, leaving 
a balance in the Treasurer’s hands May 1, 1907, of 
$3,918.79, $466.19 of which belonged to the building and 
endowment fund and $3,452.60 to the general expense 
account. Secretary Trueblood explained that this large 
balance was due to the recent contributions made to in- 
crease the income of the Society, and that this amount 
constituted in part the budget for the coming summer 
and fall months, when few or no contributions are re- 
ceived. The Treasurer’s trial balance showed that the 
building and endowment fund had increased, through 
interest and the legacies received during the year, to 

$5,379.38. 
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The nominating committee then made its report. The 
persons named were elected to their respective positions. 
The new vice-presidents were Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Andrew Carnegie, Hon. John 
W. Foster, President Mary E. Woolley and Albert K. 
Smiley. The new members of the Board of Directors 
were W. H. H. Bryant and Elwyn G. Preston. Hon. 
Robert M. Morse was added to the Honorary Counsel. 
(The full list will be found on page 150 of this number of 
the ApvocaTE or PEACE). 

It was voted that the appointment of delegates to the 
Sixteenth International Peace Congress at Munich be 
referred to the Board of Directors. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood. The discussion on the re- 
port was participated in by Mr. Willis, Dr. C. G. Ames, 
Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead and Dr. Mowry. It 
was voted that the report be accepted and approved and 
that it be published in the ApvocaTEe or Prace and in 
pamphlet form. 

It was voted that a telegram of greeting be sent by 
Secretary Trueblood to the Intercollegiate Peace Con- 
ference then in session at the University of Cincinnati. 

A resolution on the neutralization of colonies and 
weak peoples was offered by Erving Winslow. After 
discussion it was voted that the general principle of 
neutralization be approved, and that the resolution be 
referred to the Board of Directors to be put in such 
form as they might deem wise. The resolution since 
approved by the Board of Directors is as follows: 


‘* Whereas, In cases where dependencies are recognized as an 
element of weakness rather than of strength to the parent 
country, that country might be disposed to grant them 
independence if they could be securely safeguarded from 
without when they are internally capable of self-government; 

** Resolved, That the neutralization of such enfranchised ter- 
ritories should earnestly be urged, as it would enable them to 
dispense with the burders of armament, remove one of the 
probable causes of war, and advance in the most hopeful way 
the better order of the world by creating under solemn sanc- 
tions areas of perpetual peace.”’ 


The meeting adjourned at 4.20 o’clock. 
The Annual Dinner, 

In the evening, at 6.30 o’clock, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club Rooms, the annual dinner for the members of 
the Society and their friends was given. About eighty 
persons sat down to the tables and the evening was a 
most interesting and instructive one. 

In the absence of Mr. Paine, Hon. Samuel B. Capen 
presided at the after-dinner speaking. In opening the 
program, Mr. Capen said he would be false to his own 
convictions if he did not strike the optimistic note. The 
Society had just had its annual meeting that afternoon. 
A great change had taken place in public opinion since 
the Society was organized. He did not remember the 
beginning of the Society’s work, but only a few years 
ago the work was very slow and the movement had no 
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place in the thoughts and lives of the majority of the 
people. But the work of the Society went on. It uttered 
its plea for peace among the nations. Now it was seeing 
the results of its labor. When Dr. Trueblood came to 
the Society, tifteen years ago, he found the subject often 
coldly treated compared with what was now the case. 
Only ten years ago he was talking with Mr. Mead. 
President McKinley had just urged in his message the 
conclusion of a treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. 
The treaty which was prepared had just been rejected 
by the Senate, and Mr. Mead felt that the whole move- 
ment had been put back ten years. You know the prog- 
ress that has been made since that time. The recent 
National Peace Congress, the greatest peace convention 
that has ever been held, made a powerful impression on 
New York city as well as the country, and you know 
how hard it is to stir New York city. This Society has 
had its hand in the work from the beginning, and Dr. 
Trueblood has a right to receive our congratulations to- 
night for the work which the Society has done. Our 
nation has a right to be proud over the progress made, 
for the first Hague Conference would probably have ended 
in failure if it had not been for the influence of our dele- 
gation. It is our government which issued the first call 
for the second Hague Conference. It is our nation which 
is compelling the world to think upon this great theme. 
It was our President who brought about peace between 
Russia and Japan. Our government has, through the 
visit of Secretary Root to the South American countries, 
done much to convince the Latin-American republics that 
it is our purpose to carry out the “Golden Rule” policy of 
the late Secretary Hay. We have the right, therefore, to 
rejoice at the hopeful outlook, but we are not the only 
people that are at work. Mr. Capen then gave an inter- 
esting statement in regard to the International Students’ 
Conference recently held in Tokio, and of what the Mis- 
sionary Boards and workers are doing in the East. All 
these forces, he declared, are working to bring about the 
speedy coming of the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. The world is growing small, and we ought to 
be grateful to God for what has been accomplished. 


Letter from Hon, John Barrett. 


Hon. John Barrett, ex-Minister to Colombia and 
Director of the Bureau of the American Republics, 
who was to have been the first speaker, was unavoidably 
detained in Washington by the late arrival of a Brazilian 
delegation. He sent the following letter to Secretary 
Trueblood, which was then read: 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 17, 1907. 
My Dear Sir: Confirming my telegram of yesterday, 
asking to be excused from the dinner of the American 
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Peace Society to-morrow, Saturday night, and your 
reply kindly acceding thereto, I have the honor to express 
to you, and, through you, to the members of the Society, 
my profound appreciation of the invitation to address 
them on this important occasion, together with my sin- 
cere regret that unexpected and unavoidable circum- 
stances have compelled me to absent myself. 

Ever since you first intimated to me that you would 
like to have me come to Boston to speak at this gather- 
ing, I have looked forward to it with the greatest interest. 
Both personally and officially, as Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics, I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with the movement for the promotion of 
international peace. Although I have always read with 
pleasure and edification everything that has been said 
and done in regard to the movement with which the 
American Peace Society is connected, I never realized, 
until I took charge of this institution and began to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the records of all the American 
republics, what wonderful benefits had come to them 
and to all the world by the resort to peaceful arbitration, 
rather than to war, to settle disputes. 

The more one studies carefully the history of the 
Latin-American nations, the more he realizes that, despite 
the stories of revolution, which are so often exaggerated, 
they have done even more than their share in the family 
of nations to favor the cause of international peace and 
its attainment through the process of arbitration. Nearly 
every republic of South America, together with some of 
those of Central America, has an excellent record in 
respect to the settlement of disputes by arbitral courts. 
Especially is this true of the more powerful countries, 
like Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Chile. They have 
set an example which ought to have been followed more 
carefully by many of the smaller republics, and, as a 
result, they have experienced a marvelous measure of 
material and political development and progress. 

It is entirely wrong to describe Latin America as a 
whole as being the scene of constant revolutions. The 
fact is that five-sixths of the area and population com- 
prised between Mexico and Cuba, on the north, and 
Argentina and Chile, on the south, have known no great 
civil strife for a decade, while a very large section goes 
back a much longer period without revolutions. The 
difficulty with the people and press of the United 
States and Europe has been that they have misjudged 
the greater portion of Latin America by conditions pre- 
vailing in the smaller nations. 

When we remember that Brazil, with an area larger 
than that of the United States, Argentina with an area 
equal to one-third that of the United States, Chile, 
with an area twice as great as our Pacific Coast States, 
Peru, as large as the Atlantic Coast States from Maine 
to Georgia, Bolivia, with an area three times that of 
Texas, and Mexico, with an area equal to all of our 
Central and Mississippi States, have enjoyed absolute 
peace and consequent prosperity for a long period of 
years, it is certainly unjust to describe Latin America as 
the home of revolutions. 

There can be no stronger argument for the advance- 
ment of peace and arbitration than the splendid material 
and intellectual forward movement that has characterized 
the prosperous nations of Latin America where all 
principal disputes of recent years have been settled by 
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arbitration. In this connection I desire, before closing 
my letter, to emphasize the fact that the one great and 
impressive monument dedicated to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration is the gigantic statue of the Christ 
which stands on the boundary line between Argentina 
and Chile, at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the sea 
level, erected by the joint contributions of those two 
governments, made of bronze cast from molten cannon, 
and bearing an inscription whose import is that the very 
Andean mountains on which it stands must crumble into 
dust before Argentina and Chile shall again go to war. 
Thanking you again for the honor you did me in 
inviting me to your banquet, and expressing the sincere 
hope that I may have the pleasure of meeting your mem- 
bers at some future day, I have the honor to be, my dear 
sir, Yours very respectfully, 
Joun Barrett. 


Addresses at the Annual Dinner. 


The speakers of the evening were Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows, Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, and Professor Francis 
G, Peabody, who were then introduced one after another 
by Mr. Capen. We give in full the speeches of Mr. 
Barrows and Bishop Mallalieu. The revised notes of 
Professor Peabody’s excellent speech was not received 
in time for this issue. 


The Bulwarks of Peace. 


Address of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, at the Dinner of the 
American Peace Society, May 18. 

The first peace society in the world, so far as we 
know, was born in the city of New York. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it never outgrew its infancy. That 
was because it lacked some element of virility in its 
constitution. The American Society, which has so long 
had its headquarters at Boston, organized somewhat 
later, seems, on the other hand, to be getting younger as 
it grows older. One reason of that, I think, is not only 
that it has a good constitution, but because it has 7rwe 
blood in its veins. Dr. Trueblood and Mr. Mead have 
just rendered us a good service in New York by giving 
us the idea and the impulse for the great National 
Peace Congress just held, which was one of the most 
remarkable meetings ever held in the United States. 

No sooner had this conference been announced than 
the omniscient press said that it was visionary. But I 
am not at all disturbed when pessimists say that peace 
lovers are visionary. The ethical visions of the world 
are the most substantial of all its fabrics. More abiding 
than silver and gold and iron, more enduring than stone 
or brick or reénforced concrete, are the moral ideals of 
humanity. Without them the world would disintegrate 
into chaos, Our civilization to-day is the product of the 
moral and intellectual visions of the past, and the civili- 
zation of the future is to be the product of the moral 
visions of to-day. 

I was not disturbed, therefore, when I was told that 
this great conference would end in smoke. I thought 
that very likely at our final banquet it would. But 
there is a difference between tobacco smoke and the 
smoke of gunpowder. And the difference between them 
was impressed upon my mind years ago by a very dra- 
matic incident. The first peace conference that I ever 
attended ended in smoke, was ratified bysmoke. It was 
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away back in 1874, when, as correspondent of the Mew 
York Tribune, 1 was ranging with Custer and the 
Seventh Cavalry through the Black Hills. We had ex- 
plored the Yellow Stone River Valley the previous year 
to connect the surveys of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
We had some sharp battles then with the Indians, who 
opposed the opening of the country. We expected a con- 
flict in the Black Hills, which had never been explored 
before. We reached the hills without encountering 
any Indians. But one day as we crossed the wall of 
hills and looked down upon a park of exquisite loveli- 
ness, there in the centre of the valley were three or four 
Indian tepees, the smoke curling peacefully from their 
tops. We halted and hid ourselves in the woods. We 
cautiously sent out scouts and waited, but there was no 
sign of Indians in force. Finally General Custer ordered 
a charge, and seven hundred cavalrymen with loaded 
carbines and officers with drawn revolvers went plung- 
ing down the hillside into the beautiful valley. The 
tepees were surrounded and the Indians taken by sur- 
prise. We had made a “glorious” capture! We had 
captured two men and three women! The women came 
out of their tents; they had not expected such a sur- 
prise party. They were not pale, for their faces were 
painted, but I think they were somewhat pale on the 
inside. The men knew their lives were in our hands. 

Custer was a soldier but not abutcher. He wanted to 
reassure these disquieted Indians that we intended no 
harm, So we held a peace conference, the first one ever 
held by Indians and whites in the Black Hills. We 
went into a tepee, General Custer and a few companions, 
and smoked the pipe of peace. Custer was not a smoker, 
and he took a short whiff. I am not an ardent lover of 
tobacco myself, and took a still shorter whiff when the 
pipe came to me. I made that sacrifice for the sake of 
my principles. I have not taken a whiff since. Our 
dramatic charge ended in smoke. Nobody was killed or 
wounded. We marched away and left the Indians in 
the peaceful seclusion of this floral valley. 

Now what was it that held our guns mute and kept 
our swords unstained from blood? It was not physical 
force. We were seven hundred men to five Indians, 
and three of them women. We were restrained by an 
invisible force, by an obligation, by an ideal; by the 
ethical consciousness that to take the property of these 
Indians would have been robbery; that to capture them 
would have been slavery; that to kill them would have 
been murder, — and that all these things would have been 
an outrage against God and humanity. To us it seems 
impossible to think of such action as anything but das- 
tardly. Yet there have been times in the history of the 
world, not very remote, when a band of marauders or 
pirates would have laughed at the idea of saving any- 
body they could have killed, or sparing anybody they 
might have robbed, or of freeing anybody they might 
have enslaved. Our ethical standards are far from what 
they should be. Nevertheless it is this ethical conscious- 
ness, the love of justice, and the love of mercy and 
humanity, which is staying the hand of war, sheathing 
its sword, and silencing its artillery. Nothing is a 
greater bulwark of peace than the development of that 
consciousness, which recognizes our obligations to the 
weak to be as sacred as our obligations to the strong. 

Our peace conference in the Black Hills was success- 
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ful because peace was attained through justice. That 
conception, peace through justice, was the dominant 
note of our great peace conference at New York. It 
was that underlying idea which brought men and women 
of different professions and of divergent views into final 
accord. Our first peace society of New York failed 
because it was established on an absolutely non-resistant 
basis. But a purely non-resistant basis is negative. It 
may mean peace by yielding to injustice, and to do that 
is not a gain, but a loss to civilization; that is to cry 
Peace, peace! when there is no peace and can be no 
peace. Nor do I think that the economic argument 
against war, though of vast importance, is final and 
adequate. Bloch’s book seems to have placed a dispro- 
portionate weight upon this argument. It is influential 
when it concerns the interruption of trade between 
nations; but it does not restrain some land-grabbing 
monarch from going into Africa or anywhere else and 
enslaving and exploiting the natives, and building a new 
palace with the proceeds. The only bulwark against 
war which cannot be undermined or overthrown is the 
bulwark of national and international righteousness. 

Now if we look back over the history of the world, we 
shall find two opposing tendencies from the very begin- 
ning, one a tendency to make war more and more de- 
structive, more and more terrible, the other a tendency, 
ethical and humane, to make war less terrible by making 
it less savage and less brutal, and finally to stop it alto- 
gether. Both of these tendencies are still operating. 
There are those to-day who say that the only way to 
make war less frequent is to make it so terrible that men 
will refrain from engaging in it, and we actually have 
the paradox of men arguing that a new invention which 
will kill a hundred thousand men at one stroke is an in- 
vention in the interest of peace! This idea that we 
must fight war with war, violence with violence, finds 
an interesting illustration in the Iliad. Athena, the 
daughter of Jove, the goddess of wisdom and of the arts 
and sciences, became so disgusted and enraged with the 
hatefulness of Ares, the god of war, and the discord engen- 
dered by him, that she took up a great stone, and, in spite 
of the tradition that a woman cannot throw a stone straight, 
she flung it with such force and with such excellent aim 
that she struck the god of war in the middle and doubled 
him up, and he was carried off bawling like a thousand 
men. Itseems perhaps an unladylike thing for Athena 
to have done, but there was sufficient provocation, and 
I have wished that she might have been successful in 
knocking the immortality out of this hateful god; but 
unfortunately his life was insured, and he recovered. 

So the attempt to kill war with war, violence with 
violence, has never been asuccess. But over against the 
development of these instruments of destruction there 
has been developed a commanding ethical restraint, 
which has said to the demon of war, “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther.” We can even find the germ 
of this ethical protest way back in the Odyssey. Odys- 
seus went to a man to buy some poisoned arrows, but he 
refused to let Odysseus have them because he feared the 
gods. There isthe dawn of that ethical sentiment which 
says that justice and humanity may stay the hand of 
force and cruelty. And so all the way down from the 
remote past you find in the progress of civilization a 
difference made between weapons and practices that are 
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civilized and weapons and practices that are uncivilized. 
Some years ago an explosive bullet was invented, but 
at the St. Petersburg Convention of 1868, made up of 
representatives of civilized powers to discuss the ethics 
of peace, and again at the Conference of Brussels, this 
bullet was prohibited. The conscience of Christendom 
said, “This bullet shall not be used,” and the parti- 
sans of destructive warfare were wroth because ethical 
considerations interfered with their business. Centuries 
ago everything was “fair in war,” simply because all 
standards of fairness were annihilated. There was a 
free reign of fraud, treachery, violence, pillage, devasta- 
tion and outrage. To-day the ethical sentiment of man- 
kind has expressed its judgment. It says of a hundred 
practices that they are barbarous and cannot be per- 
mitted. In spite of Bloch’s labored argument to prove 
that war is more terrible to-day, the fact is that war is, 
with all its horrors, far less terrible, far less frightful in 
its results, than it was in the Homeric age, and the 
reason is that from age to age the conscience of the 
world has been gaining victory after victory over cruelty 
and brute force in setting up new standards of peace 
and in protecting our civilization. 

Carl Schurz, in his biography, says that during the 
Lincoln campaign a Southern man challenged Potter, 
a Westerner, to fight a duel. Potter accepted and chose 
the bowie knife as the weapon, but the challenger refused 
because he said bowie knives were not civilized weapons. 
But now we have gone a step further and say that, in- 
stead of fighting duels with what are called civilized 
weapons, we shall not fight them at all. This is not 
merely on account of humanitarian considerations. A 
keener ethical perception discovers the absurdity of try- 
ing to settle questions of honor or justice by personal 
combat. If your honor is at stake, your skill in the use 
of weapons cannot vindicate you. In Dumas’ great 
serial beginning with the “ Three Guardsmen,” D’Artag- 
nan is always wounding and killing his men, but in the 
last volume, when he has grown older, he intervenes to 
prevent a duel, and the argument of this great swords- 
man is, “ The duel will show which is the better swords- 
man, but it will not show who is right.” It was this 
growing conviction that you could not settle an ethical 
matter by clashing two pieces of steel which led to the 
abolition of dueling in the United States army. 

In 1876 I was summoned as a witness to a notable 
court martial in New York. It was the trial of General 
Stanley on the charge of slandering General Hazen. 
General Hancock presided and every man on the court 
was a general officer. That was the first court in the 
United States convened to try such a charge. Before that 
such difficulties were settled by personal encounter. The 
discovery had been made that some newer and better 
instrument was needed for the vindication of an ofticer’s 
honor than his skill in the use of arms, and that a court 
which might settle questions of fact and veracity was a 
better instrument. Thus the court became a new bul- 
wark of peace. 

The same ethical forces that have condemned dueling 
have doomed war as a test of right or wrong. It is not 
merely the operation of the humane spirit, which dreads 
the cost of the pain, but the world in its demand for 
righteousness is coming to see that we must have some 
better instrument for determining what is right than 
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guns and swords and ironclads, and the best instrument 
we can devise is a judicial one: it is an international 
court, which shall interpret the international conscience. 

There is a growing ethical conviction among the 
nations that wars of aggression are wrong and must be 
stopped. When you have stopped wars of aggression 
wars of defense become unnecessary. 

There is also a growing conviction that for profes- 
sional warriors to go into war for what they can make 
out of it furnishes a degrading motive for war. From 
time immemorial the desire for plunder and loot has 
furnished a motive for war, and Captain Johnson of the 
English navy maintains that the giving of prize money 
is absolutely necessary to furnish a motive for naval 
men to go into war. Call it by its right name: it is 
piracy and robbery. To go into war for such a motive 
is to blacken the flag of the nation, is to raise the flag 
of piracy. It is to the honor of the naval officers of the 
United States that they came to that conclusion, and on 
the third of March, 1899, the Congress of the United 
States passed a law, pulling down that piratical flag and 
abolishing prize money in the navy of the United States. 
It is a satisfaction to me that my last vote as your 
representative in Congress was to help pull down this 
piratical flag. 

With the suppression of piracy and aggressive warfare 
we shall have left only those disputes which come out of 
international misunderstanding, and here a permanent 
international court will be the great bulwark of inter- 
national peace. 

Still another bulwark is found in that great interna 
tional organization which was the precursor, and which is 
now the ally, of the Hague Conference, — I mean the In- 
terparliamentary Union. It is a body composed of mem- 
bers of the different parliaments of the world. When I 
was your representative at Washington ten years ago an 
invitation came to members of the Congress of the United 
States to attend the meeting of the Union at Brussels. 
I did not have time to consult my constituents. I did 
not consult with flesh and blood. I thought that I could 
render no better service to the people of Boston, no bet- 
ter service to the nation, than to be the harbinger of a 
coming American group at this interparliamentary gath- 
ering to uphold our civilization and preserve the peace 
of the world, and so I went alone to that conference. In 
spite of the disappointments that have come to these ten 
years with three intervening wars, my personal hopes have 
been more than realized. The Interparliamentary Union 
has gained in power and influence; it has grown from a 
few score to a membership of more than two thousand, 
and through the able and effective leadership of Mr. 
Bartholdt, it has grown in the Congress of the United 
States to a membership of two hundred. It is not indif- 
ferent to questions concerning the ethics of war, but is 
most concerned in developing the ethics of peace. 

In the Hague Court and the Interparliamentary Union 
we have the germ of two institutions which are to be 
great bulwarks of our civilization. One is the germ of 
an international supreme court ; the other is the germ of 
the great international congress in which the sentiment 
of the nations after mature deliberation shall crystallize 
into law. With these two permanent organizations, one 
judicial and the other deliberative, the armament of the 
nations will dwindle into insignificance, just as in every 
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civilized land a very small police force is sufticient to 
enforce judicial decrees, while in every land where there 
are no courts and no organized government, every man 
must take the law into his own hands and go armed to 
protect himself. The disarmament of the individual, the 
abolition of the duel, are but evolutionary preludes to the 
disarmament of the nations. 

The bulwarks of peace! Whatarethey? Notachain 
of forts, not a fleet of ironclads, not the development 
of great armies and navies, but first of all the develop- 
ment of the arts and industries of peace, the promotion 
of commerce and trade, the growth of internationalism 
and fraternalism; an education which shall not be local 
and narrow, but broad and humane, the spirit of a gen- 
eration which shall not bow down in adulation before 
the great pirates and criminals of predatory wars, but 
shall honor, as France has just done, the Pasteurs, the 
Victor Hugos, the Gambettas, the men of science, of 
literature and art,— the men who have helped to make 
our civilization, instead of those who have broken it 
down. The bulwarks of peace are the schools, an en- 
lightened public press, a pacific religion, the development of 
a humane spirit, which shall curb the cruelties of war and 
barbarism, and the growth of an ethical sentiment which 
shall recognize justice as the supreme law. The bulwark 
of peace is the organized conscience of the world seeking 
higher standards of righteousness and more perfect in- 
struments for their interpretation. And we shall find a 
new bulwark of peace in the development of a new sense 
of national honor, which shall not be national bravado or 
an over-weening sensitiveness to fancied insult, but which, 
in the spirit of Plato, shall be more afraid of doing wrong 
than of suffering wrong, whose diplomacy, in the immor- 
tal ideal of Secretary Hay, shall be measured by the Golden 
Rule, and whose moral dignity and generous fraternalism 
shall be felt among all the nations of the world, 


Seventy-Nine Years of Progress toward 
Permanent Peace. 


Address of Bishop W. F. Mallalieu at the Annual Dinner of 
the American Peace Society, May 18. 


We do well to celebrate the seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary of the organization of this, the American Peace 
Society. The men who founded it were prophets and 
seers. They were men of far-reaching vision, and their 
actions were the sure tokens of their faith in the progress 
of humanity and the coming of a day when the boon 
of universal and permanent peace should become the 
possessed inheritance of the entire human race. They 
have passed on to their reward, but their works remain, 
and their influence is spreading to earth’s remotest bounds. 

The seventy-nine years covered by the life of this 
Society have been among the most memorable of all the 
years in which nations have existed and men have 
lived. The first railroad in this country was operated 
the same year in which this Society was organized. Since 
then almost everything that is really modern and pro- 
gressive has been created or developed. As an illustra- 
tion of the activity of the human intellect, it is well to re- 
mem er that in our patent office at Washington there 
are on record more than seven hundred thousand patents 
that have been granted to inventors, most of them being 
the product of American brains. 
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In these seventy-nine years more has been done to sub- 
jugate and utilize the forces of nature for the benefit of 
mankind than in all the six thousand years preceding. 
Not that everything possible has been accomplished in 
these matters, for doubtless the future will be richer in 
the triumphs of mind over matter than has been the past. 
In these seventy-nine years the area of our national do- 
main has been largely extended and increased, so that 
now our possessions engirdle the world; and sometimes 
it looks as though we really have more territory than we 
need or can make profitable. 

Then our population has increased most rapidly, so 
that instead of the fourteen millions, or thereabouts, 
which we then had, we now have at least ninety millions 
beneath the sheltering folds of the flag of our fathers. 
Seventy-nine years ago we were a small nation of well- 
to-do people, mostly agriculturalists, with very little 
wealth, and scarcely a millionaire in the whole country. 
Now we are the richest nation of the world; indeed we 
are the richest nation that has ever existed, and it is 
clearly manifest that we have a superabundance of mil- 
lionaires, and altogether too many multi-millionaires, 
At a moderate estimate we are worth nearly, if not 
quite, one hundred and twenty-five thousand millions of 
dollars, and this vast sum is increasing from year to year. 

These several considerations of a material character, 
when combined with the extraordinary intellectual 
capacity and business ability of our people, make us 
one of the most powerful and influential factors in guid- 
ing and controlling the future of the sixteen hundred mil- 
lions of people now inhabiting this world, and also the 
untold millions who will follow in their successive 
generations. 

To-day we are confronted with this question: Shall 
we follow the example of the strong nations of Chris- 
tendom and multiply indefinitely the number of our 
soldiers, and increase our navy, until we can have, ready 
at hand, a larger, stronger and more effective military 
force on land and sea than any other nation, and then 
arrogantly and recklessly assume to dominate the world ? 
May God, in his great mercy, forbid that we should ever 
be guilty of such an unspeakable crime, or bewildered 
by such unpardonable folly! Far wiser, and every way 
better, and certainly more Christian, would it be to re- 
fuse to increase the number of our soldiers, and for the 
next ten years, at least, cease to add to the number of 
our ships of war. The all-important line of action for 
this nation to pursue is to do no harm to any weaker 
people, and if we have differences with any stronger or 
strongest nations, whether within or without the pale of 
Christendom, find some other way of adjusting those 
differences than by shedding the blood of thousands of 
our fellow-men and wasting incalculable millions of 
treasure. 

There is one word that ought constantly to be pro- 
claimed by all patriots, philanthropists and Christians, and 
that word is arbitration. That word will indicate the 
method cf settlement if ever differences should arise 
between the United States and Great Britain. It is 
almost a hundred years since our last war with the 
mother country. We shall never, please God, have 
another war with her, for, since we have in these ninety- 
two years settled not a few differences between us by 
arbitration, we may be sure that we can settle all the 
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differences that may arise in the next eight years by the 
same method ; and then we shall celebrate the centennial 
of peace, and start out for the second century of harmony, 
peace and union between these two great English-speak- 
ing, world-controlling countries. 

If this shall be the case, then it is absolutely sure that 
our example will powerfully influence the affairs of all 
the governments of the world, and, except for police 
service, the armies and navies of all countries may be 
greatly reduced and the wealth thus saved from waste 
be devoted to the uplift and improvement of the condi- 
tion of all the humblest and poorest and weakest of all 
lands, and so dower them with an abundance of bless- 
ings that shall fill this world, bright and beautiful as God 
has made it, with such gladness and joy as will more 
than realize the brightest dreams of our greatest poets, 
the visions of the most far-seeing prophets, and the hopes 
of the angelic hosts that filled the lofty arches of the 
heavens with that anthem that has all these years antici- 
pated the settlement of all our differences by arbitration. 

Well may we rejoice that very shortly a world’s 
peace conference will assembie in that ancient town of 
fair report, The Hague of Holland, in a palace built and 
paid for and consecrated to its most humane and holy use 
by an American citizen, Andrew Carnegie, a citizen of 
whom our nation and the world may well be proud; a 
citizen whose name will be remembered gratefully by un- 
told millions in the far-distant centuries of time. Marble 
and bronze and towering monuments may crumble to 
dust or decay with the passing years, but the name of 
Andrew Carnegie will live forever in the hearts of men 
of peace and goodwill, in the hearts of all lovers of God 
and humanity. 

The time has fully come when all good people, and 
especially when all denominations of Christian people, 
ought to unite in advocacy of those principles and meas- 
ures which for these last seventy-nine years have been 
faithfully and persistently proclaimed by the American 
Peace Society. Here is a common ground on which all 
our churches of whatever creed, or name, or order, may 
stand, and in perfect harmony work together for the 
realization of one of the sublimest ideals that has ever 
commanded the attention of our wisest philosophers, our 
greatest statesmen, and our most Christlike religious 
leaders. By pen and voice, on platform and in pulpit, 
in conferences, convocations and synods, let the churches 
of Christendom help on the cause of universal peace. 

We may not all live to see the consummation of our 
hopes, but we will believe, and rejoice in our faith, that 
the day is not far distant when the awful horrors of war 
will cease forever from off the face of the earth, and the 
tribunal of The Hague become the final Court of Appeal 
that shall adjust all disagreements and differences that 
may arise among the nations, on the basis of exact jus- 
tice and righteousness, so as to command the support and 
approval of all good men everywhere and the benediction 
of the God of Peace. 


Seventy-Ninth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 

Mr, President and Members of the American Peace 
Society: The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 
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submit the seventy-ninth annual report of the work of 
the Society, with a general account of the progress of the 
international peace movement during the past year. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Regular meetings of our Board have been held, as 
heretofore, every two months, except during the summer. 
The meetings have been well attended and interesting. 
The regular lines of work carried on through our office 
have received our attention, and the public events of the 
year related to the cause of peace have also been care- 
fully studied, with a view to such action as they seemed 
to require. We give below in detail a statement of our 
action in regard to these events. The year has been one 
of exceptional interest. Many new members have been 
added to our list, and a general enlargement of the oper- 
ations of the Society has been made necessary by the 
extraordinary progress which the peace movement has 
made, and the increased demands thus made upon us. 


PUBLIC WORK, 


Our public work has been continued both along lines 
similar to those of former years and in new directions. 
The Secretary, in addition to his editorial and general 
office duties, has, on invitation, addressed a larger num- 
ber of public meetings, church gatherings, clubs, institu- 
tions of learning, etc., than in any previous year. The 
work of other members of the Board in the same line 
has also been extensive and most influential. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. Homer Bb. Sprague, Rey. Charles 
F. Dole, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, Raymond L, Bridgman and James L. Tryon 
have addressed many meetings during the year, Mrs. 
Mead’s services in this way having been almost continu- 
ous. The members of our Lecture Bureau, as kept in the 
ApvocaTe or Peace, have all done in different parts of 
the country most efficient service in meeting the in- 
creased demand for speakers on the subject of arbitra- 
tion and peace. The services of Edwin D. Mead, one of 
our vice-presidents, who has given lectures not only 
through New England, but in the South and West, have 
been eminently effective in developing and strengthen- 
ing public interest in the movement for the organ:zation 
and peace of the world. Dr. William G. Hubbard of 
Columbus, Ohio, also a vice-president and one of our 
authorized lecturers, has made two extended trips 
through the South and the Northwest, during which he 
has given many addresses before universities, colleges, high 
schools and churches, and numerous letters received at 
our office have indicated that his addresses have been 
much appreciated by the students where he has spoken. 
The Society has been well represented at the important 
arbitration and peace gatherings of the year: the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, the Fifteenth International 
Peace Congress at Milan, the Conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association at Berlin, and the National 
Peace Congress recently held in New York City, the de- 
tails of which are given under another heading. Our 
social committee, under the direction of Mrs. Andrews, 
has developed its work and made it much stronger and 
more effective than heretofore. A general reception for 


the members of the Society, at the Twentieth Century 
Club Rooms, a special reception for teachers at the 
Grundmann Studios, and a number of parlor meetings 
in Boston 


and the suburbs have been held under the 
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direction of the committee, all of which have been most 
successful and have revealed the wide and growing interest 
in the cause for which the Society stands. A meeting 
was organized by our Secretary, in codperation with the 
Boston Central Labor Union, in the Parker Memorial 
Hall, to hear an address by W. A. Appleton, one of the 
English labor leaders, and an effort was made for other 
joint meetings with the Union, but circumstances made 
this effort unsuccessful. The Board recognizes the im- 
mense power which the labor organizations are wielding 
in behalf of peace, and desires to support and coéperate 
with their efforts as far as possible. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARYSHIP AND BUREAU, 

Through the increased contributions that our friends 
have generously made, we have been able to add to our 
oftice force an Assistant Secretary, and to establish and 
successfully inaugurate the Press Bureau, which has for 
some time been under contemplation. Rev. James L. 
Tryon, a member of our Board and an experienced 
newspaper man, was selected as Assistant Secretary, and 
put in charge, on the first of February, of the inaugura- 
tion of the Press Bureau. Through the Bureau articles 
and news items concerning the peace movement have 
been distributed among more than two hundred weekly 
and other journals of the country, many of which have 
expressed their entire readiness to coOperate in giving 
the widest publicity to the important events connected 
with the movement. Mr. Tryon, who was chairman 
of our committee on work among churches, has already 
been able, through the Press Bureau, much to enlarge 
this work, by opening up correspondence with church 
committees, and sending letters and circulars to religious 
leaders. His services in the office are also proving most 
valuable in aiding the Secretary in handling the increased 
work which the growth of the movement has occasioned, 
and in developing and enlarging it in new ways. 

THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 

The ApvocaTe or Peace, the monthly organ of our 
Society, has been continued under the editorial direction 
of the Secretary. The list of subscribers has steadily 
increased, Constant effort has been made to keep the 
paper up to a high standard as a reliable organ of the 
peace movement, and from many testimonies received 
we are justified in believing that its influence is now 
larger than ever before. Generous contributions re- 
ceived from a number of friends and from associations 
have enabled us to send the paper free, as heretofore, to 
the reading rooms of colleges, universities, theological 
schools, Y. M. C. A. rooms, public libraries, mission- 
aries and others in Japan and elsewhere. 

GENERAL LITERATURE, 

The demand for literature which has come to our 
oftice from college and university students, from minis- 
ters, educators and others, has been large and continu- 
ous. We have distributed by sale and otherwise an 
unusually large number of copies of all the standard 
books on arbitration and peace: Dymond’s “ Essay on 
War,” Bloch’s “ Future of War,” Sumner’s “ Addresses 
on War,” Baroness von Suttner’s “ Lay Down Your 
Arms,” Channing’s “ Discourses on War,” Foster’s “Arbi- 
tration and the Hiague Court,” Holl’s “ Peace Conference 
at The Hague,” Darby’s “ International Tribunals,” Bridg- 
man’s * World Organization,” Crosby’s “Tolstoy and 
His Message,” Walsh’s “ Moral Damage of War,” David 
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L. Dodge’s “War Inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ,” Jordan’s “The Blood of the Nation,” 
Carnegie’s “ Rectorial Address,’ Mrs. Mead’s “ Patri- 
otism and the New _ Internationalism,”’ Trueblood’s 
‘“ Federation ot the World,” and a few others. We 
have also added to the list of books which we distribute 
“ The Newer Ideals of Peace,” the recent book of Jane 
Addams. We have published during the year new edi- 
tions of “International Arbitration at the Opening of 
the Twentieth Century” (b. F. Trueblood), the Bos- 
ton Peace Congress Report, “The War System in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion” (Dr. Reuen 
Thomas), “ Nationalism and Internationalism (Dr. G. D. 
Boardman), “The Absurdities of Militarism ” (EK. H. 
Crosby), “ War Unnecessary and Unchristian” (Augus- 
tine Jones), and “The Primer of the Peace Movement ” 
(Lucia Ames Mead). We have also issued the following 
new pamphlets: “ Peace Work in America,” “ History 
Teaching in the Schools” (prepared by the committee 
of three appointed two years ago), “History of the 
American Peace Society and Its Work,” “The Inter- 
parliamentary Union and Its Work” (J. L. Tryon), 
“A Periodic Congress of the Nations” (Bb. F. True- 
biood), “The Cost of War” (B. F. Trueblood), and a 
reprint of the British Prime Minister’s article in Zhe 
Nation on “Limitation of Armaments.” We have 
received and already partially distributed one thousand 
copies of the English edition of Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant’s able report to the London Interparliamen- 
tary Conference last July on Limitation of Armaments, 
AUXILIARIES OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Among the peace societies which are auxiliary to ours, 
several have done active and effective work. This is 
particularly true of the New York German Society, 
which has carried on an active propaganda among the 
German-speaking people of New York and vicinity. It 
also coéperated heartily in the organization cf the great 
National Peace Congress held last month. It has, during 
the past year, continued its efforts among the German- 
speaking people in different parts of the country to bring 
about an arbitration treaty between this country and 
Germany, and also to promote permanent good relations 
between the two nations. The Arbitration and Peace 
Society of Cincinnati, under the presidency of William 
Christie Herron, has done excellent work in holding 
public meetings, distributing literature, etc. It is co- 
operating with the Intercollegiate Peace Association in 
holding, at this time, an Intercollegiate Conference of 
two days at the University of Cincinnati. The Kansas 
State Peace Society at Wichita, since the death of its 
president, Dr. George W. Hoss, has been less active than 
in previous years, though it has continued its work in part, 
and has just chosen a new president and is preparing for 
active work hereafter. From the Chicago and Minne- 
apolis auxiliaries we have received no specific details of 
work done. A number of large and successful meetings, 
however, were held on the initiative of its president, 
Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Society, last autumn. The new Connecticut Peace 
Society at Hartford has done most valuable work during 
the year, especially in promoting the observance of the 
18th of May in the schools of the State, and gives 
promise of becoming an effective and influential organi- 
zation. These auxiliary societies have coéperated with 
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our office in the distribution of literature, the extension of 
the circulation of the ApvocaTr or Peace, and in other 
ways in the arousing and directing of public sentiment. 
THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE VONGRESS. 
The Fifteenth International Peace Congress, which 
met at Milan, Italy, from the 15th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember last, was one of the most successful in the whole 
series of peace congresses. It was attended by more 
than four hundred persons from different countries. 
Our own Society had three delegates, Senator L. E. 
Chamberlain of Brockton, Mrs. Corinne H. Wilson of 
Paris and Secretary Trueblood. The Congress was 
received in a most generous way by both the city and 
the national authorities and every courtesy shown to the 
delegates. The Mayor of Milan gave a memorable ad- 
dress at the opening, in which he declared that all the 
movements of the time indicate that we are on the eve 
of the era of general and permanent peace. The State 
. Department sent a representative to welcome the Con- 
gress in the name of the nation, and the King, in whose 
villa at Milan the Congress was held, sent a telegram of 
most cordial greeting and good wishes. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs himself gave a reception to a large depu- 
tation from the Congress, at his villa in the neighbor- 
hood. The Congress was noteworthy for the attendance 
of almost all the leaders of the movement in the different 
countries, and there were many new men and women 
present, especially from Southern and Southeastern 
Europe. The discussions covered a large field and were, 
on the whole, very able and interesting. At two or 
three of the sessions the debates were probably the best 
that have taken place at any of the peace congresses, 
this being especially true of the discussion of the question 
of the neutralization of ocean trade routes, as proposed 
by the Massachusetts State Board of Trade. The Con- 
gress approved of this proposition by a large majority. 
Much of the attention of the Congress was given to the 
coming Hague Conference, and, besides others, all of the 
subjects recommended by the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at London were cordially approved and action 
urged upon them at The Hague. The Congress was 
presided over by E. T. Moneta, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Lombard Peace Union, one of the ablest, 
wisest and most energetic of the peace leaders in Europe. 
Interest in the Congress was increased by the Peace 
Pavilion, which the Italian workers had erected on the 
Exposition grounds. The exhibit in this Pavilion was 
creditable to those who organized it, and the Pavilion 
itself was a most artistic and attractive structure, to the 
erection and fitting up of which the municipal govern- 
ment of Milan had made a contribution of about $700. 
The resolutions of the Congress were transmitted through 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne to all the gov- 
ernments of the world, and the general effect of the 
meeting was to enlarge and strengthen the peace move- 
ment, especially in Southern Europe. 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE AT LONDON. 
The most significant international gathering of the 
year in connection with the international peace move- 
ment was the conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union at London in July. The conference met in the 
Westminster Chamber and was welcomed by the British 
Prime Minister in a speech of great power, in which he 
placed the British government and nation, so far as this 
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can be done by a political representative, in the forefront 
of the movement for the abolition of war and the organi- 
zation of peace. The conference was attended by more 
than five hundred delegates, several of the South Ameri- 
can countries being represented for the first time. The 
result of the deliberations was the adoption of resolutions 
urging upon the coming Hague Conference to make pro- 
vision, first, for the immunity from capture of all un- 
offending private property at sea in time of war; second, 
for the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbitration as 
general as possible, to be signed by all the governments 
of the world; third, for regular periodic meetings of the 
Hague Conference in the future; fourth, for the investi- 
gation by an international commission of inquiry, or by 
friendly powers, of any controversy which may not be 
embraced within the terms of the arbitration convention, 
before resort to hostilities; and fifth, for the limitation of 
the present rivalry of armaments. The program for the 
Hague Conference, thus announced by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, has commended itself almost universally 
to the friends of peace as outlining what may reasonably 
be expected of the coming Hague Conference, and the 
action of the London conference has been supported, 
with little modification, by all important peace gatherings 
since that time. The existence and work of this great 
international organization of statesmen, now numbering 
twenty-five hundred members, gives the largest assur- 
ance, in spite of the many untoward circumstances, that 
the early triumph of the cause of international order and 
pacific relations may reasonably be expected. 
THE CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CIATION AT BERLIN, 

Another significant event of the year was the meeting 
of the International Law Association at Berlin, where no 
such meeting had before been held. The conference 
met at the German capital, on the invitation of the Berlin 
Law Society, the Economic Association and similar 
organizations, and was the guest not only of the munici- 
pality itself, but also of the Imperial government. The 
meetings were held in the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
and were presided over by Dr. Koch, an Imperial Coun- 
cilor and head of the Imperial Bank of Germany. Many 
distinguished jurors, scholars and public men were present, 
the American and the British Ambassadors being both on 
the platform at the opening session. The Association 
has always made the arbitration of international contro- 
versies a chief feature of its work, and the subject was 
even more prominent in the deliberations at Berlin than 
at previous meetings. Nearly an entire day was given 
to the reading and discussion of papers on the subject, 
by Dr. W. E. Darby, Sir Thomas Barclay and others; 
and the general subject of the rights of neutrals as against 
those of belligerents was prominent in the deliberations. 
The receptions and entertainments given by the munici- 
pality were of the most generous character, and the 
members of the conference were, on one day, invited to 
be the guests of the Emperor himself at luncheon in the 
Imperial Palace, where his cousin, Prince Leopold of 
Prussia, received them in the Emperor’s name in a most 
friendly and gracious way. 

THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The last Mohonk Arbitration Conference, held at the 
end of May, 1906, was one of much interest. As usual, 
several members of our Board and other members of the 
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Society attended and took part in the deliberations. 
About three hundred men and women from different 
parts of the country, all prominent in their special fields, 
were present. Earnestness and enthusiasm marked the 
deliberations. The conference laid emphasis not only 
upon the necessity of developing and completing the 
arbitration system through the enlargement of the powers 
and scope of the Hague Court, but also upon the impor- 
tance of a discussion of the limitation of armaments at 
the second Hague Conference. Emphasis was laid upon 
the importance of the organization of a periodic congress 
or parliament of the nations. More than fifty Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other commercial 
organizations were represented, and the interest of busi- 
ness men and business organizations in permanent inter- 
national peace was urged with great force, a whole session 
of the conference being given to this subject. The con- 
ference learned with much satisfaction that the movement 
which it had undertaken the year before, to rouse interest 
in the arbitration cause among the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country, had made encouraging progress, and 
that the undergraduate students in many institutions of 
learning had been led to the careful study of methods by 
which justice may be secured among the nations without 
resort to war. In spite of the expression of some re- 
actionary views and old-time excuses for war, the con- 
ference was on the whole one of the best ever held at 
Mohonk, and, through the wide attention given to it by 
the press of the country, did much to broaden and deepen 
the international peace movement. The services which 
Mr. Smiley is rendering the cause of humanity through 
these conferences is of the very highest order and de- 
serves, and, in fact, receives, the profound gratitude of all 
the friends of international amity and peace. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

It will be of interest to the members of the American 
Peace Society to know that the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, organized two years ayo in Indiana, has 
developed into a strong organization, and gives promise 
of becoming an effective instrument of pacific education. 
The first meeting of the conference was held at Goshen 
College, Indiana, at the Commencement in 1905, and the 
second meeting at Earlham College last year. Our Sec- 
retary attended both these meetings and assisted in the 
organization of the Association, and the last meeting also 
had the most valuable services of Edwin D. Mead and of 
Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University, both promi- 
nent among our Society’s workers. The Association now 
has representatives from more than thirty colleges and 
universities, and is holding at the present time its third 
annual conference at the University of Cincinnati, under 
the presidency of Dean Rogers of the Law School. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

In England, France, Italy and some other European 
countries, national peace congresses were again held last 
summer and autumn, preparatory to the meeting of the 
International Congress at Milan. These national meet- 
ings, are doing much for the education and develop- 
ment of the peace workers in their respective countries, 
and, being held in different cities from year to year, 
they are also serving to bring many new men and 
women into contact with the peace movement and to a 
wider and better public understanding of the real pur- 
poses which it has in view. 
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THE NEW YORK NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

In December last a circular letter was sent out, signed 
by President Paine and Secretary Trueblood, asking for 
a conference of peace workers to consider the holding of 
a National Peace Congress to bring American public 
sentiment to bear at the coming Hague Conference. In 
response to this circular, a conference was held in New 
York on December 11. This resulted in the decision to 
commence forthwith preparation for a National Congress. 
An executive committee, with full powers, was appointed, 
with Professor Samuel T. Dutton as chairman and 
Robert E, Ely as secretary. This committee began at 
once its labors by the appointment of committees on 
program, finance, the press, work among churches, etc. 
As the work of preparation progressed, wide and deep 
interest was manifested in the proposed Congress. Mr. 
Mead and Secretary Trueblood were members of the 
executive committee and of the committee on program, 
and did efficient service in helping to initiate and de- 
velop the preparations. The New York members of the 
various committees entered with earnestness and enthu- 
siasm into the work, and did a prodigious amount of 
hard work in preparing for the occasion. The result 
was, as has been reported in the columns of the ApvocaTE 
oF Peace, the greatest peace demonstration ever held in 
this country, and probably in the world. Andrew Car- 
negie, whose devotion and untiring services to the cause 
of peace merit the warmest gratitude of all of us, was 
chosen president of the Congress, and gave generously 
both of his time and his means to promoting its success. 
The Congress opened on the 14th of April, with a Sunday 
evening musical consecration service, and continued 
through the three subsequent days. Carnegie Hall, seat- 
ing four thousand people, was filled at every public 
session. Thirty-eight States of the Union were repre- 
sented and nearly fifteen hundred delegates and other 
members were registered. Many of the churches of 
New York did most faithful service in promoting the 
interests of the Congress, as did also many of the lead- 
ing New York dailies and weeklies. The Congress was, 
as declared by the Jndependent, the most representative 
non-political gathering ever held in this country ; prom- 
inent representatives of many organizations and of nearly 
every class of people were present: cabinet officers, 
members of Congress, members of the national and the 
state courts, governors of States, presidents of universi- 
ties and colleges, labor leaders, heads of great business 
organizations, women’s societies, etc. The resolutions 
adopted were confined chiefly to emphasizing the 
measures which peace workers throughout the world, 
including the Interparliamentary Union, the Mohonk 
Conference, the International Peace Congress, the peace 
societies, etc., think should have special consideration at 
the coming Hague Conference. The speeches, however, 
covered a wide range of thought, touching nearly every 
phase of the movement to establish permanent peace 
and thus to lead the way to the final abolition of war. 
Prominent among the addresses were those of Secretary 
of State Root, Governor Hughes of New York, Andrew 
Carnegie, William J. Bryan, President Woolley of 
Holyoke, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of the 
French Senate, Judge Morrow of California, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Hon. John Barrett, Jane Addams 
and Dr. Felix Adler. The closing banquet, at which 
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Ambassador Bryce, Earl Gray, Governor-General of 
Canada, President Eliot of Harvard, Mr. Bryan, Baron 
d’Estournelles and other prominent persons spoke, was 
attended by about thirteen hundred guests, filling the 
great banquet halls of both the Astor and the Waldorf 
Astoria hotels. It was declared by those “ who knew ” 
te be the greatest dinner ever given in New York City. 
The whole Congress was permeated with a fine lofty 
spirit, indicating profound faith in the principles of 
human brotherhood and peace, and unwavering belief in 
the ultimate triumph of the cause. The proceedings of 
the Congress were widely reported in the daily and 
weekly press, and have since been the talk of the nation. 
The effect of the Congress has been greater than even 
the most sanguine expected, and it is reasonable to 
believe that its influence will be powerfully felt at The 
Hague through the distinguished men who are to repre- 
sent our country in that gathering. 
THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 


The peace societies have steadily grown in number, 
till there are now, including branch organizations, about 
five hundred associations. ‘The new Japanese Society, 
of which mention was made in our report last year, has 
perfected its organization and held most successfully its 
first annual meeting. It numbers in its membership 
most of the leading missionaries in and about Tokio, and 
from fifty to one hundred prominent Japanese. Through 
the generosity of the Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Asso- 
ciation, we have been able to send the ADvocATE OF 
Peace to all the members of this Society and to many 
other prominent persons in Japan, whose names the offti- 
cials of the Society have sent us. The papers are re- 
ported to be greatly appreciated, and there is reason to 
believe that interest in the principles and policies of the 
peace movement is developing with encouraging rapidity 
in Japan. Through the influence and labors of Sejfiora 
de Costa of Buenos Ayres, on whose initiative the great 
peace monument, “The Christ of the Andes,” was 
erected on the Argentine-Chilean boundary, a national 
peace society is now in process of organization in Argen- 
tina. Sefiora de Costa has recently become a life mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society, and, in recognition 
of her standing and eminent services to the cause of 
peace, she was recently made a vice-president of our 
Society, to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
Dr. George W. Hoss of Kansas, one of our vice-presi- 
dents. The Peace Society of the city of New York, 
recently organized, has come into great prominence 
through its work in connection with the National Peace 
Congress. Mr. Carnegie has accepted the presidency of 
it, its membership has been increased to over six hun- 
dred, and under the efficient direction of its secretary, 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, and the chairman of its 
executive committee, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, it gives 
promise of becoming a most potent peace agency. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne has con- 
tinued its valuable services in acting as a means of inter- 
communication between the peace societies in different 
countries, and in executing the resolutions of the Peace 
Congress. A copy of the resolutions voted at the Fif- 
teenth Peace Congress held at Milan in September last, 
which laid special emphasis upon the work which should 
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be accomplished at the coming Hague Conference, was 
sent by the Bureau to each of the governments of the 
world, and the Bureau is at present engaged in assisting the 
local committee at Munich, Germany, in making arrange- 
ments for the sixteenth Congress, which is to meet in the 
Bavarian capital in August or early September of this 
year. The Bureau, as well as the whole peace move- 
ment, has met with a very serious loss in the death of its 
eminent secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, who had effi- 
ciently and successfully directed its work from the time 
of its organization in 1891. Mr. Ducommun was one of 
the strongest and most faithful among the peace leaders, 
having a truly international spirit and always exemplify- 
ing in a high degree the conciliatory disposition which it 
is the purpose of the peace movement to establish both 
among men and nations. In 1902 his efficient service, 
and that of the Bureau of which he was the head, was 
recognized by the Nobel Committee, and the Nobel 
Peace Prize was divided between him and Dr. Gobat, 
the no less efficient secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau at Berne. An even greater loss to the cause of 
peace and to the Peace Bureau is the death of Hodgson 
Pratt, to whose wise and untiring efforts for many years 
the organization of the peace movement on the European 
continent was in large measure due. The Peace Bureau, 
to whose foundation he contributed so much, was the 
object of his love and devotion. No greater tribute can 
be paid to Mr. Pratt than to say, as all who knew him 
will say, that he was in spirit and conduct a model of 
what the average man will everywhere be when the 
narrow nationalism of the past disappears and the broad 
and lofty spirit of universal human interest and benefi- 
cence shall take its place inall countries. At the annual 
meeting of the Society of the Peace Bureau held at 
Milan at the time of the Peace Congress last autumn, 
Dr. Trueblood was again chosen a member of the Bureau, 
a position which he has held for the last fourteen years. 
PEACE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
The Peace Department of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Hannah J. Bailey, a vice-president of our Society, has 
kept up its excellent work during the year. The depart- 
ment has local organizations, state, county and city, in 
more than half of the States and Territories, and gives 
special attention to work among women and children in 
Sunday-schools, public schools and elsewhere. The 
National Council of Women, in codperation with the 
International Council and the women of other countries, 
has continued its work, as declared by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, for “the promotion of social peace, the reduction 
of armaments, the substitution of the international tri- 
bunal of justice for warfare, and the establishment of a 
permanent international parliament, which shall legislate 
for the world as a congress or parliament of its constit- 
uent parts legislates for a single nation.” The com- 
mittee of the Council on arbitration and peace is under 
the direction of Mrs. Mead of our Board. Both these 
organizations of women have given special attention to 
securing, as far as possible, a universal peace demonstra- 
tion on the 15th of May, and especially the observance 
of the day in the public schools of the nation. 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 
On the initiative of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
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an Association for International Conciliation has been 
organized, of which he is the president. A branch has 
already been established in this country with many 
eminent men as members, and an office opened in the 
city of New York. The president of the American 
branch is Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University. Branches of the Association are to be 
established, as far as possible, in all the nations. The 
purpose of the Association is to promote friendship and 
good relations between the nations by means of inter- 
national visits, lectures, correspondence and the like. 
The Association has grown out of the new entente cor- 
diale between France and Great Britain and the visits 
made between Paris and London by delegates from the 
parliaments of the two countries. 
PEACE DAYS IN THE SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

Peace Sunday, the Sabbath before Christmas, was 
this year observed by ministers, charches and Sunday 
schools, both in this country and in Great Britain, more 
widely than in any previous year. The 22d of Febru- 
ary, which is kept as Peace Day by many of the Euro- 
pean societies, was again observed this year, the special 
feature being the voting of a practically identical reso- 
lution by all the associations which held meetings or 
banquets that day. The 18th of May was observed 
last year in the schools of six States, on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendents of public instruction, 
and in many towns and cities of other States. The 
observance this year, so far as can be judged from the 
information already at hand, is wider than last year, 
the superintendents of instruction in several new States 
having recommended its observance. Our office has 
been busy for some weeks in supplying literature to 
superintendents and teachers for the preparation of 
programs for exercises in the schools. Our Secretary 
sent again this year a letter to all the state and terri- 
torial superintendents of instruction, inviting their 
codperation in the effort to secure the general obser- 
vance of the day by suitable exercises in the schools. 
Some of the superintendents have not as yet manifested 
any disposition to take the matter up; some because 
they feel that no more special days can be added to the 
school calendar, and a few, we regret to say, because 
they do not seem yet to have fully comprehended the 
high purpose in view. The American Institute of 
Instruction, at its meeting in Hartford last summer, took 
up the matter of peace education in the schools, and 
one of its most successful meetings was that devoted to 
this subject. Mrs. Mead, Dr. Mowry, Dr. Sprague and 
Mrs. Andrews of our Board were influential in inducing 
the Institute to take up the subject and to have a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter and to report at 
the annual meeting in Montreal this year. The recent 
annual meeting in Chicago of school superintendents, at 
which more than eight hundred superintendents were 
present, voted a resolution recommending suitable exer- 
cises in the schools on the 18th of May, and this year, 
at the annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles, the president, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
is to make the subject of his annual address, “ What the 
Schools may do for Peace.” The cause of peace has 
now gained a very strong footing in the schools of our 


country, as well as of France, Italy, etc., and from this 
may be expected large results in the training of a new 
generation, to whom the general interests of other na- 
tions and of humanity at large will mean much more 
than has been the case in the past. 

THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia and its 
Connecticut Branch held again, as usual, last autumn, a 
five days’ peace convention in its Peace Grove at Mystic, 
Conn. The attendance was large from the surrounding 
neighborhood, and many phases of the problem of inter- 
national peace and justice were discussed by the speakers. 
It was the fortieth anniversary of the Union, whose 
well-known principles were again reaflirmed in a series 
of strong resolutions,. The question was raised and dis- 
cussed as to the advisability henceforth of holding this 
annual convention in one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
instead of in Connecticut, though no definite conclusion 
as to this move was reached. The Union continues to 
publish The Peacemaker and to carry on an active 
propaganda from its headquarters in Philadelphia. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1906 was awarded on the 
10th of December last to President Roosevelt, in recog- 
nition of his eminent services in promoting the restora- 
tion of peace between Russia and Japan, and in initiating 
the calling of a second international peace conference at 
The Hague. This recognition of the President’s peace 
services gave great satisfaction throughout the country, 
and was felt to be an honor not only to the President 
himself, but to the people of the nation in whose behalf 
he had spoken and acted. In order further to promote 
the cause of peace through some appropriate use of the 
prize, the President decided to establish at Washington 
a permanent committee for industrial conciliation. This 
committee has already been appointed and has organ- 
ized, and the President has expressed the hope that the 
foundation may be largely increased by the gifts of gen- 
erous friends of the cause, that the committee may be 
able to do effective service in promoting and preserving 
peace in the industrial field. The Nobel Committee has 
recently published another volume in its history of the 
Nobel prizes, this volume covering the year 1904. 

THE HAGUE COURT AND THE PALACE OF PEACE. ‘ 

No new controversies have been submitted to the 
Hague Court during the past year. This fact has been 
thought by some to be unfortunate, as indicating an 
indisposition among the powers to use the tribunal. 
But the real explanation is that there have been no 
cases of controversy of sufficient importance to be 
brought before the Court. The nations which were 
parties to the Convention under which the Court was 
established are manifesting, on the whole, a new attitude 
of goodwill and mutual respect, which is making mis- 
understandings and disputes much less frequent than 
formerly. Most of the differences which arise are 
quickly adjusted by diplomacy. The fact that the Court 
is not employed is therefore no evidence of the weaken- 
ing of the arbitration and peace movement, but rather 
the most conspicuous proof there is that the movement 
is nearing its consummation, when the nations shall live 
together in much greater harmony and mutual service 
than has ever been the case in the past. It is possible 
that the greatest service which the Permanent Court of 
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Arbitration will do, will be, through the power of its 
very existence and the new spirit pervading humanity, 
to keep itself permanently out of business. The Palace 
of Peace, in which the Court is to have its home, has 
not yet been commenced. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in deciding upon the kind of structure 
which shall be erected, none of the plans submitted in 
the competition for the prizes offered being entirely sat- 
isfactory to the Netherlands government. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the corner-stone of the building 
will be laid this year, possibly during the meeting of the 
coming Hague Conference. Outside of the Hague 
Court, there has likewise been almost nothing in the 
way of arbitration. A number of cases of boundary 
delimitation and of the adjustment of claims have been 
completed during the year, and a few similar cases are 
still in progress, but there has been no important arbi- 
tration, nor have any additional treaties of obligatory 
arbitration been concluded since our last report, the 
movement for such treaties having largely completed 
itself. All this is conclusive evidence, we think, that 
the cause for which this Society has so long labored is 
much further advanced than even its most sanguine 
friends sometimes think. The final stage of this move- 
ment will, of course, be an era when not only will wars 
have ceased, but largely also differences and disputes 
such as those which have during the past century brought 
arbitration into prominent use. 
THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The Third International American Conference, held 
at Rio Janeiro last summer, has greatly advanced the 
cause of good feeling and unity among the American 
republics. The conclusions of the former conference at 
Mexico City as to arbitration were reaflirmed. The re- 
organization of the Bureau of the American Republics, 
effected by the conference, has created what is virtually 
a permanent international union of the states of this 
hemisphere. This Bureau, through contributions from 
the different governments and through the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie, who has given three-quarters of a million 
for this purpose, is to have a suitable building in Wash- 
ington for its operations, with departments for each of 
the republics constituting the Union. It is certain to 
be, therefore, hereafter one of the most important centres 
of peace propaganda in the world. The foremost result 
of the conference at Rio Janeiro has been the lessening of 
the distrust of the United States, which was steadily deep- 
ening among the republics to the south of us. In allay- 
ing this growing distrust the visits of Secretary Root to 
the South American capitals at the time of the confer- 
ence at Rio Janeiro contributed more than any other one 
thing. He was received everywhere he went with great 
enthusiasm and expressions of unbounded appreciation 
of the honor done by our country through him. Mr. 
Root’s able and wise speeches were 2 solemn pledge to 
the South American countries that the rights of the 
Latin-American States, the weakest as well as the 
strongest, will be sacredly respected by our government, 
and the whole nation has thus been put under obligation 
to follow the highest standards of justice and right in 
dealing with the other nations of our hemisphere. The 
American delegation to the conference, whose chairman 
was Hon. William I. Buchanan, one of the ablest and 
wisest of our diplomats and a thorough-going friend of 
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peace, was most influential in securing the excellent 
results accomplished. 
CENTRAL AMERICAN DISTURBANCES. 

The situation in Central America in recent months 
has been very disturbing. A war between Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Salvador, which threatened to involve the 
whole of Central America, was happily arrested, by the 
intervention of President Roosevelt and President Diaz 
of Mexico, before it reached a very serious stage. Scarcely 
was this ended when a more serious difficulty arose be- 
tween Guatemala and Honduras. Happily, after some 
severe fighting, this conflict has been brought to an end. 
The most recent disturbance has been between Guatemala 
and Mexico, but the two countries have agreed within 
a few days to settle their disputes through diplomatic 
channels. The cause of these various disturbances it has 
not been easy to make out, but the general reason seems 
to be a spirit of political ambition, which produces from 
time to time adventurers, both in the presidential chair 
and out of it, and the result is a state of chronic uncer- 
tainty and liability to sudden outbursts of passion and 
conflict. The course of our own government during 
these disturbances has been that of a peacemaker, and 
has been admirable in every way. The government of 
Mexico has also exhibited a fine pacific spirit, and but 
for this Guatemala and Mexico would, without doubt, 
have been involved in a serious war. These disturbances, 
unfortunate as they have been, have served to reveal the 
general advanced desire for peace and harmony which 
now prevails throughout most of the republics of this 
hemisphere as well as elsewhere, and this spirit will, 
we trust, before long make a repetition of the Central 
American outbreaks much less liable to occur. 


ARMAMENTS, 


The condition of the armaments of the world remains 
much the same that it was last year. The navies of the 
principal powers have continued to grow, in spite of the 
increasing opposition. The rivalry now is concentrating 
itself upon the building of huge battleships at a cost of 
some ten millions of dollars each. The war and navy 
budgets of the principal nations have doubled in the last 
ten years, our own navy expenses having increased three 
hundred per cent. But, in spite of this military and 
naval development, there is ground to hope that a limi- 
tation of armaments will soon be reached. The problem 
has now, for the first time, become the subject of serious 
general discussion. Opposition to burdening the peoples 
of the world further with ever larger and larger budgets 
is growing everywhere. Led by the government of 
Great Britain, most of the powers are strongly inclined 
to insist upon putting the subject upon the program 
of the coming Hague Conference. This is the declared 
policy of our own State Department. Only two or 
three of the important powers are opposed to this 
course, and we still hope that when the Hague Confer- 
ence meets these powers may be induced to enter with 
the others into an earnest effort to secure an agreement 
among all the governments to arrest the growth of 
armaments, which is proving every day more and more 
burdensome to the world. It seems to us altogether 
probable that when the Hague Conference assembles 
the first steps in the solution of this urgent though difti- 
cult problem will be found, by the united wisdom and 
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coéperation of the distinguished statesmen who will meet 
at The Hague from all the governments of the world. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
The greatest event of this year is to be the meeting of 
the Second Hague Conference in June. For the first 
time in human history all the nations of the earth will 
meet in a great convention to discuss their common 
interests and to try to find a way to avoid the frictions and 
conflicts of the past and to live together hereafter in 
brotherhood and peace. Twenty-six powers were repre- 
sented at The Hague in 1899. This year forty-six 
powers will send delegates. Through the influence of 
our own government, all the republics of South and Cen- 
tral America have been invited to take part in the Con- 
ference, and will send representatives. The eyes of the 
world are turned toward The Hague. Public opinion in 
all countries is declaring itself in favor of a program 
much more advanced than that of the first Conference. 
The Interparliamentary Union, the International Peace 
Congress, the National Peace Congresses, the Peace 
Societies in all countries, and organizations of nearly 
every kind, business, religious and social, are urging 
upon their governments the great measures in the in- 
terests of the order and peace of the world which the 
present advanced stage of civilization clearly demands. 
Many of the governments themselves seem ready and 
eager to make the Conference contribute as much as 
possible to the better order of international affairs, which 
shall relieve their peoples of the immense burdens which 
“the oldest evil of humanity,” as Ambassador Bryce has 
called it, has imposed upon them. Our Board, some 
months ago, formulated and communicated to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State the propositions which it 
felt should be considered at The Hague. The general 
thought of the friends of peace in all countries, and of 
the organizations interested in the subject, has concen- 
trated itself chiefly upon five propositions put forward in 
July last, by the Interparliamentary Conference in Lon- 
don, for the program of the Hague Conference. On all 
of these propositions there is reason to believe that some 
practical action will be taken at The Hague: the im- 
munity of all unoffending private property from capture 
at sea in time of war; the conclusion of a treaty of obli- 
gatory arbitration, as general as possible, to be signed by 
all the governments of the world; the creation of a per- 
iodic congress of the nations; an agreement to investi- 
gate, before hostilities are entered into, by an interna- 
tional commission of inquiry, any dispute which may 
arise which it may not be possible to embrace within the 
terms of an arbitration convention; and the limitation 
and, if possible, the reduction of armaments. The gen- 
eral discussion of the approaching Conference and of the 
subjects which it ought to consider, and the growing in- 
terest of the various peoples in the matter, make it almost 
certain that on most of these subjects, at any rate, the 
Conference will arrive at conclusions which will advance 
the international peace movement very much beyond 
what it has already attained. Our government is send- 
ing a very able delegation to the Conference, whose influ- 
ence will certainly be strong and in favor of the most 
advanced action possible. The delegation consists of 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hon. Horace Porter, Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, Hon. David J. Hill, Judge U. M. 
Rose, and the military and naval attachés, Gen. George 


B. Davis and Rear Admiral Charles S. Sperry. The 
Secretary of the Delegation is Chandler Hale, son of 
Senator Hale of Maine and former Secretary of the 
United States Legation at Vienna. Two experts in 
matters of international law have been added, Prof. 
James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State Department, 
and Mr. Charles Henry Butler, Reporter of the United 
States Supreme Court. The delegation is thus made an 
exceptionally strong one. 

THE SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The.Sixteenth International Peace Congress will meet 
this autumn in Munich, Germany. The authorities of 
the municipality of Munich and of the Bavarian gov- 
ernment have promised their cordial support in making 
the Congress a success. The Munich committee is pre- 
paring for the meeting with the utmost diligence, and 
they have expressed the wish that a large delegation 
should go to the Congress from this country. Meet- 
ing in Southeastern Germany, where the peace movement 
has not yet made very great headway, it is important 
that this Congress should be made especially strong. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The future for the peace cause is not difficult to fore- 
cast. Public interest in the subject was never so great 
and widespread as now. Men and women of every 
class and rank in society are awakening to the import- 
ance of the subject. Practical statesmen, through the 
Interparliamentary Union and otherwise, are giving 
large and hearty support to the movement. The heads 
of governments themselves are now, many of them, 
avowed and sincere friends of the cause. Though certain 
phases of the arbitration movement have been less prom- 
inent the past year than heretofore, this is only because 
public interest in the subject has ripened fast, and is no 
longer satisfied with the temporary and imperfect attain- 
ments of the past, but is demanding the earliest possible 
conclusion of the system, which is to substitute perman- 
ently the reign of law and goodwill for that of selfish- 
ness and violence among the nations. Notwithstanding 
the greatness and even the increasing strength of the 
evil against which we contend, the constructive work of 
international order and peace has advanced so fast and 
so far that every one of us must continually feel inspired 
to greater faith and more earnest effort for the future in 
behalf of the noble end for which we strive. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES, 

In closing our report, we are glad to be able to say 
that, notwithstanding the loss by death of many of our 
coworkers, the list of our members has been increased 
by several hundred the past year. The finances of the 
Society are in good condition, though our resources 
are still very inadequate for the work that ought to be 
done. Every day brings new applications for member- 
ship or subscriptions to our journal, Our special appeal 
for an increase of income of $5,000 for the enlargement 
of our work, as before described, has been generously 
responded to, and nearly the whole sum contributed 
for the current year. <A legacy of $500 from the 
estate of C. E. French of Boston has been paid. An 
additional payment of $2,500 has been made on the 
legacy of James Callanan of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
another of about $700 from the estate of Hannah W. 
Tukesbury, a former life member, has been recently 
announced. Our Treasurer’s report shows the largest 
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receipts and expenditures that we have had in recent 
years. The special building and endowment fund re- 
cently created has more than doubled within the year, 
being now $09,379.38. With the continued sympathy 
and generous support of the Society’s growing list of 
members and friends, we hope to be able still to extend 
our work and the influence of the Society throughout 
the nation during the coming year more widely than 
ever before. 

With gratitude to God for His guidance and blessing 
during the year that has just past, we respectfully sub- 
mit this report. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F, Truesioop, Secretary. 
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An Auspicious Moment for the Cause 
of International Arbitration. 


Opening Address of the Presiding Officer, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University, President 
of the American Branch of the Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, 
Wednesday, May 2°. 

This Conference reassembles at an auspicious moment. 
Our country is still ringing with the echoes of the lofty 
sentiments and noble ideals which found expression 
before thousands of attentive auditors at the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress held in New York a 
month ago. High officers of government and leaders 
of public opinion at home and abroad there united in 
giving voice to sentiments which mean, if they mean 
anything, that a new era is dawning in the moral history 
of mankind. Moreover, before another month has 
passed, more than two-score nations will assemble at 
The Hague to constitute a second International Confer- 
ence called in the interest of international peace. 
Whether we look backward or forward, therefore, we 
see only signs of good omen. 

The nations of the earth are faced by problems of 
amazing complexity and difficulty. The spread of 
democracy, while it has greatly complicated these prob- 
lems and enlarged their scope, has also hastened the 
day of their satisfactory and beneficent solution. 

Unless all signs fail, we are entering upon a period 
which may be described fittingly as one of internation- 
alism. For long centuries the peoples of the earth have 
been obeying the deep impulse to build themselves into 
nations. Groups of men marked out by origin, by com- 
mon characteristics, and by language, for living together 
under one form of government and within one political 
boundary, have grown into nations. These nations have, 
each in its own way, established constitutional govern- 
ment, or seem about to do so. With constitutional gov- 
ernment has gone hand in hand the conception of the 
reign of law and the dominance of justice. The reign 
of law and the dominance of justice mean that might 
shall not be permitted to seize the place of right, and 
that no individual shall be allowed to enact into law or 
decree his own claims and ambitions. These must be 
submitted in formal and stated fashion to a tribunal con- 
stituted for the purpose. No nation in which this concep- 
tion of law and justice did not prevail could be counted 
for a moment among civilized peoples. 

This intra-national development is a happy augury for 





the international era which is opening. It is not too 
much to believe, that while certain differences between 
individual relations and disputes and international rela- 
tions and disputes must be admitted, yet the analogy 
between them is sufficiently close to make us full of hope 
that what has been accomplished intra-nationally may 
not be long delayed in coming internationally. 

Like an individual, a nation has a mind and a con- 
science, and it has them in a very real sense. As poli- 
ticians and statesmen have long since found out, the 
terms Puritan conscience in America, Non-Conformist 
conscience in England, French spirit and German ideal- 
ism on the Continent, are not names for empty abstrac- 
tions, but they stand in each case for what is terribly 
real. One of the chief problems of our time is to bring 
the nations’ minds and the nations’ consciences to bear 
on the moral problems involved in international relations. 
This is a step in the moral education of the world. It 
carries with it no necessary criticism upon what has 
gone before and no aspersion upon what now exists, any 
more than the full fruit reflects discredit upon the seed 
from which it sprang. The more perfect and complete 
morality of the future is itself to be the product of the 
incomplete and imperfect, but always improving, morality 
of the past and of the present. 

It is a mistake in history and an error in ethics to 
apply the standards and ideals of one period to the 
deeds and accomplishments of an earlier one. When 
we are asked to point out how we would have settled the 
Wars of the Roses, or the Thirty Years’ War, the war 
between Parliament and the Stuart King, the French 
Revolution, or the Napoleonic struggles, or the Ameri- 
ean Civil War, by arbitration or by judicial methods, the 
answer is that the question is quite irrelevant. Whether 
mankind could have settled the problems involved in all 
of those struggles, or in any one of them, without the 
use of foree and the shedding of blood, I very much 
doubt, but then mankind was an earlier and a cruder being 
than he is to-day. Moreover, the nations and their forms 
of government were only in the making, and there is no 
possible parallel with present conditions. The crucial 
question is not, Will our standards and ideals apply back- 
ward? but, Will they not apply forward? Can we do 
better than to use the fine phrase of our own Lowell, 
and resolve not to “attempt the Future’s portal, with 
the Past’s blood-rusted key ?” 

The student of history and of nature, and still more 
the student of philosophy, understands the implications 
of the process of evolution. Our political systems, our 
ethical standards, and our moral aspirations, are a de- 
velopment and are in development to-day. We need 
not pass unfavorable judgment upon those who have 
gone before in insisting that we shall endeavor to refrain 
from adopting methods which they often employed. 
We simply say that we have discovered and are prepared 
to apply newer and better and more efficient methods 
than theirs were. We do not say that they should have 
applied our methods, for we dare not assert that the 
time had then come when such application was possible, 
but we do say, with the strongest emphasis, that we 
shall sacrifice no jot or tittle of our present moral insights 
or of our present intellectual convictions in facing the 
international problems of to-morrow. 

Joubert, of whom both Saint Beuve and Matthew 
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Arnold have written so charmingly, finely said : “ Force 
and Right are the governors of this world; Force till 
Right is ready.” Right is ready in this twentieth cen- 
tury to claim her kingdom, and she asks Force to step 
down from the throne she has so long occupied, that she 
may serve from this time on, not as Right’s substitute, 
but as Right’s ally. 

There are good and earnest men who now and then ex- 
press the fear that righteousness and peace may somehow 
or other come into conflict. This judgment appears to 
me to be based upon a study of the conditions which 
have prevailed in the past, rather than upon an apprecia- 
tion of the forces that are indicated to rule the future. 
Not every judgment of a judicial tribunal, however 
learned and disinterested its members, brings complete 
satisfaction to both litigants, or even to the public at 
large; yet the overwhelming majority of judicial deci- 
sions are equitable and do give satisfaction to the public. 
Cannot the same be said of the judicial settlement of 
differences between litigants when those litigants are 
nations instead of individuals? Or, if it cannot be said, 
then what assurance have we, if force be resorted to, 
that the cause of righteousness will prevail in the 
struggle? Will not ‘God be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions,” as Voltaire cynically said? If so, then the 
cause of righteousness has not been advanced by going 
to war, unless it can be supposed to be advanced by the 
mere struggle on its behalf. But if this be true, why 
should the struggle on behalf of righteousness take the 
brute form of physical exertion, rather than the truly 
human form of moral endeavor? The truth is that fight- 
ing is an animal appetite, and, excuse it as we may, 
moral beings must treat it as they treat other animal 
appetites and subject it to rational control. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see what real ground there 
is for supposing that righteousness and peace can come 
into conflict when those who seek righteousness are 
moral persons. If they be not moral persons, collective 
or individual, then what concept can they possibly have 
of righteousness? So long as human nature remains 
human, the several nations will each require their sys- 
tems of police, and the world ait large will require an 
international police; but this international police, while 
constituted of armies and navies, will, when it comes, 
be constituted in a way and from a point of view quite 
different from armies and navies maintained for offen- 
sive war. 

The splendid accomplishment of this Conference dur- 
ing all the years of its existence has been the arousing 
and directing of public opinion. The National Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress in New York gave strong im- 
petus to this work. I feel it not too much to say that 
that Congress, in a single week, carried us forward quite 
half a century toward the time when higher conceptions 
of international justice shall prevail. A public opinion 
which, in the person of ten thousand or more of its most 
responsible representatives, could participate with joy and 
satisfaction in the discussions in New York, will not fail 
to make itself heard in the council chambers of govern- 
ments, nor will the aroused public opinion of the United 
States be without large influence in Europe. While we 


Americans have not always been careful to conserve the 
sources of our best influence upon our European con- 
temporaries, nevertheless it remains true that American 
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public opinion, because of its detachment from older 
animosities, struggles and ambitions, and because of its 
essentially democratic basis, is hearkened to by monarchs, 
by parliaments, and by unofficial citizens who speak other 
tongues than ours. 

American public opinion will gain in influence abroad if 
its positive recommendations in regard to the attainment 
of international justice are both sagacious and reasonable. 
We must avvid encumbering our program with non- 
essentials and we must not fail to observe a due sense of 
proportion in what we recommend. 

Speaking for myself, I should wholly avoid at the 
present time the question of disarmament. Nations and 
governments have a varying sense of responsibility for 
order within and for safety without their boundaries. 
Disarmament will never come by pressure from without 
a nation, but only by pressure from within. If justice 
is established between naticns, peace will follow as a 
matter of course. The reign of peace will cause arma- 
ments to atrophy from disuse. Disarmament will follow 
peace, not precede it. 

Yet, while passing disarmament by, we may profitably 
urge the wisdom of formal international consideration of 
the possibility of restricting the further growth of the 
great armies and navies of the world, without impairing the 
efticiency of those that exist. The present British govern- 
ment has taken a most praiseworthy stand on this subject. 

From the forthcoming Hague Conference we should 
ask, I think, chiefly two things, and if either of them 
should be given us, a long step forward would be taken. 

1. We should ask that the Permanent Hague Court be 
transformed from a semi-diplomatic into a truly judicial 
tribunal. We should ask that judges be substituted for 
arbitrators. We wish to see a permarent international 
court which, like our United States Supreme Court, will 
have a status, a procedure, traditions and precedents of 
its own. We wish to see international law declared as 
well as individual differences composed. 

The present Hague Court is in reality only an eligible 
list from which two litigants may choose those to whom 
they will submit their cause. In its stead I should like 
to see a permanent body of judges chosen for long terms 
or for life, paid suitable salaries, and as independent of 
the nations from which they are chosen as members of 
the United States Supreme Court are of the President, 
who appoints, or the Senate, who confirms them. 

Some concern is expressed as to how the findings of 
this court would be enforced. Are we not justified in 
believing that the moral sense of the civilized world 
would enforce them in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ? 
For the extreme hundredth case, or disobedience, an 
international police would be needed. That, however, 
many of us regard as a remote possibility. 

2. We should ask that the Hague Conference, now 
assembling for the second time at the call of a monarch, 
be made to assemble automatically hereafter at regular 
intervals, say once in four or five years. So important 
an assembling of the nations should be independent of 
the will of any ruler, executive or parliament. The third 
Pan-American Conference made provision for the periodic 
assembling hereafter of representatives appointed by all 
the American governments. The second Hague Confer- 
ence should take similar action in its sphere. 

These, then, I hold to be the most important and most 
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practical steps to be urged upon the second Hague Con- 
ference: (1) To substitute a truly judicial for a semi- 
diplomatic international tribunal ; and (2) to provide for 
the reassembling of the Conference itself at stated inter- 
vals. If it be argued that such permanent judicial tri- 
bunal, if established, would find no business to transact, 
let it be remembered, at least by Americans, that the 
members of the United States Supreme Court were first 
appointed on September 26, 1789; that the Court first 
organized on February 1, 1790, and that for a full year 
it adjourned because there was no business on its calendar. 
In a few years the United States Supreme Court had 
become one of the busiest official bodies in the world. 
In the stated reassembling of the Hague Conference lies 
the germ of the international parliament which will one 
day come into being. 

There is another aspect of international relations in 
time of war which has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. The suggestion that neutrality should ex- 
tend to financial assistance has not been brought forward 
by impractical men. It appears to have been an early 
conception of so practical a nation-builder as Cecil 
Rhodes. Quite independently, Mr. James Speyer, whose 
standing as an international financier is of the first rank, 
made the same suggestion two years ago. His exact 
language was as follows : 

“ It does not seem a wild flight of imagination to sug- 
gest that the signatory powers might agree to maintain 
in future what, for want of a better term, might be called 
financial neutrality. In case two powers went to war 
without first submitting their grievances and differences to 
arbitration, as provided by the Hague protocol, why 
should not the other powers bind themselves not to assist 
either of the belligerents financially, but to see to it that 
strict neutrality was preserved by their citizens? Rich 
nations with an extended commerce are vitally concerned 
in maintaining peace, and if no financial assistance could 
be obtained from the outside, few nations would, in the 
face of the most effective neutrality of the other powers, 
incur the peril of bankruptcy, and the inevitable wars of 
the future would at least be shortened.” 

In one form or another this proposal has received the 
support of Mr. Bryan, who spoke of it at the recent Ar- 
bitration and Peace Congress in New York, and of Sec- 
retary Straus, who referred to it in his recent address 
before the meeting of the International Law Society at 
Washington. With the support of names such as these, 
this proposal takes on distinct importance and offers 
itself as worthy of serious consideration with a view to 
determine how it could be carried into practical operation. 

One other matter concerns Americans alone. Each 
time an important international conference occurs, the 
appointing power searches the country over for the most 
competent and effective representatives of American in- 
terests and of American opinion. Why should we not 
constitute a body of permanent representatives at such in- 
ternational conferences out of the distinguished men, 
who, as President of the United States or as Secretary of 
State, have directed for a time the foreign policy of the 
nation? Those who have been incumbents of these high 
offices are men who have enjoyed public confidence and 
esteem in the highest degree, and their service has placed 
them beyond the reach of party animosity or party feel- 
ing. These experienced statesmen officially consti- 
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tuted as international conferees on behalf of the United 
States, and in receipt of an appropriate salary fixed by 
law, would bring to their task both unusual equipment 
and unusual experience. Such use of those who had 
rendered distinguished service to the nation as Chief 
Executive or as Secretary of State would be in every 
respect fitting. 

Every portent is favorable for the policies in which we 
believe and which we urge. The civilized world is at 
peace and there is no ruler and no party bent on disturb- 
ing that peace. The more powerful nations are presided 
over by monarchs or governments whose faces are turned 
toward the light. Our own President and his Cabinet, 
the Government of the day in Great Britain, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and his official advisers, the 
German Emperor, and the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
are alike devoted to the economic and moral uplifting of 
their people and to the avoidance of war and strife. The 
German Emperor, against whom criticisms are some- 
times levelled, is, as I dare assert without qualification, a 
convinced believer in the policies of peace and their un- 
told advantages to the great people at whose head he 
stands. Indeed, no responsible ruler is likely, so far as 
the signs of the moment go, to be responsible for break- 
ing the world’s peace. If that peace is to be broken, it 
will be broken, I think, by the irresponsible, the reckless 
and the untamed. At this stage of the world’s history, 
we must all of us unite to hold these elements of the 
population in check. The world has come of age, and, 
as Archbishop Temple wrote nearly half a century ago, 
«“ We are now men, governed by principles, if governed 
at all, and cannot rely any longer on the impulses of 
youth or the discipline of childhood.” 

oe illieienmaciaiaiios 
The Public Schools in the [ovement 
for International Arbitration. 
BY HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, Thursday Morning, May 23. 

By way of introduction, I may venture to repeat the 
recommendation touching this subject contained in my 
first annual report as commissioner of education, which 
is now in press. It reads as follows: 

“The second recommendation which I would respect- 
fully present is concerned with the fact, which every 
year makes more obvious, that our public education has 
passed into an international stage in its development. 
The approach of the second International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague has turned public attention to the 
many-sided modern movement toward a peaceful ad- 
justment of international relations. Governments, in 
striving to maintain an honorable peace, require the rein- 
forcement of popular sentiment, and it is of the utmost 
importance that such public sentiment should steadily 
demand a peace which makes for righteousness, and no 
other peace than that which will make for righteousness. 
A public sentiment calling for such peace will be stable 
only when it rests upon an appreciative understanding of 
other nations. In this there is a great work for educa- 
tion the world over, that it may help the nations 
understand one another. Whatever the schools may 
do to this great end will count for real education, 
Can any form of learning, in fact, be more liberalizing, 
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more expanding, more tonic, than the insight gained 
through knowledge of other peoples, our contemporaries, 
who with us are the makers of modern history ? 

« Already a considerable movement is under way look- 
ing to the annual commemoration in the schools of the 
United States of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, which occurred on the 18th day of May, 1899. 
Such a celebration seems eminently desirable, by way of 
laying due emphasis in the schools upon the vital rela- 
tions of modern peoples one to another. I would 
accordingly recommend that, so far as consistent with 
State and local conditions, the 18th day of May in each 
year be designated as a day of special observance in the 
schools. It is particularly desirable that in the celebra- 
tion of this anniversary day, and in the instruction of the 
schools throughout the year, the effort be made to 
promote an insight into the true aims and aspirations of 
our own nation and of the other nations with whom we 
are to work together in the making of a higher world 
civilization. This view calls for a more thorough teach- 
ing of geography in the elementary schools, that the first 
notions formed by the children in those schools, of our 
true relations with other lands and peoples, may be true 
and temperate . 

“ This is not a foreign view of American education, but 
rather an American view; for it is already clear that 
American institutions can reach their full development 
only by finding their rightful place in the current of the 
world’s history, and that only by so doing can they 
become fully American.” 

While no one will attach supreme importance to the 
special observance of one day in the school ye ar, even 
such annual emphasis upon this theme will not be with- 
out its value. 

It is clear, however, that a celebration which breaks 
from a clear sky on one day in the year, and passes from 
thought when that day is past, cannot take a very deep 
hold on the minds of many children. Nor do I think 
we have a right to devote one day of the school year to 
a purpose which has no connection with the ends of 
general education. It is not with a view to propaganda 
of an isolated reform that this day is entitled to its 
special place in our school calendar, but with a view to 
a neglected and essential element in general education. 
And that element is an appreciative understanding of 
other peoples than our own. <A people that goes on in 
ignorance of other peoples misses its chance of adding 
their civilization to its own. It is just this element 
of a liberal education which should be emphasized in 
the schools, not one day in the year, but throughout the 
year. Even way down in the elementary schools, the 
eifort of our little Americans to overcome the primitive 
distrust and disparagement of the peoples of foreign 
lands is a liberalizing influence. 

But this after all is but a small part of what the 
schools ought to do to promote international arbitration. 
The best that we can do in the long run is to foster the 
genuine spirit of arbitration, and to establish those modes 
of thought that dispose men to arbitrate their differences. 
Let us consider here three ways of settling differences 
among men, and see what the teaching of the schools may 
be expected to do by way of furthering that type of 
thought which lies nearest to arbitration. The primitive 


way of settling a quarrel is an appeal to arms, a decisive 
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physical fight. This is the spontaneous method of un- 
controlled anger. A second way is the way of compro- 
mise. Compromise has, no doubt, its rightful place, and 
in the daily dealings of men with men it must play an 
important part. A third method, a method hard to 
practice and even hard to define, the method which ar- 
bitration ultimately represents and reinforces, is the 
method of finding some ground of positive agreement 
higher than the ground taken by either antagonist at the 
beginning of the strife. In every dispute between hon- 
est and intelligent disputants we find some show of jus- 
tice in each of the conflicting claims. The method of 
war crushes the claim of one side, with all the good 
and bad there is in it. The method of compromise takes 
the course which leads to peace, even though much of the 
good of either cause be sacrificed on the way. The 
method of arbitration would seem to be merely the 
method of compromise through the agency of a third 
party, but essentially it is more than this. For every 
well-conducted international arbitration contributes to 
the building up of a higher conception of international 
obligations, of world relations, and is accordingly in its 
effect the bringing of the disputants together on higher 
and more stable ground than either of them occupied 
when the strife began. I think this view may be 
abundantly justified by examples from modern history. 
The immediate question is that as to the relation of pub- 
lie schools to the type of thinking which lies back of ar- 
bitration procedure. It seems clear that this is the very 
type of thinking which is characteristic of modern edu- 
cation at its best. It is the type of thinking which 
should be promoted in schools of every grade, in the 
interest of liberal culture rightly understood. It is by 
promoting such culture and establishing such modes of 
thought among our people everywhere that the public 
schools can lay the surest foundation for the arbitration 
principle. 

The watchword of this movement may fairly be taken 
as the watchword of all modern education, and we may 
phrase it in the words, “ Let us look for a better way.” 
The spirit which it represents is at one with modern 
science, the science which is undoubtedly the dominant 
influence in the methods of modern education. For this 
science, with all its strength of conviction, holds its doc- 
trines, not as records of final attainment or the standards 
of a battle to the end, but rather as well-laid steps of an 
ascent. It expects something better beyond, expects to 
rise above its present knowledge and belief, and in that 
expectation it is able to look upon any intelligent oppo- 
sition as indicating the need of finding some higher prin- 
ciple which shall solve the present difference. Even in 
the lower schools, by ways that are often intangible, this 
spirit is making its way. It is not too much to hope that 
it will become broadly characteristic of the teaching of 
our schools, and when it has become so, the principle of 
arbitration will be grounded in the educational conscious- 
ness of our whole people. 

Before we leave this discussion, there are two added 
considerations to which attention should be called. The 
arbitration movement looks for its success to the cultiva- 
tion of a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. In 
the heat of national anger it is too much to expect that 
any people will welcome from its opponent the sugges- 
tion that there are better grounds on which they may 
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hope to meet. If, however, our people have been trained 
from their youth to recognize in every sharp difference 
of opinion the possibility of there being some higher and 
better ground of agreement, undiscovered as yet, there 
cannot fail to be in time a little greater readiness to ap- 
peal to an impartial world, to peoples not involved in the 
dispute, and to respect the suggestion from without of a 
better way to an honorable peace. It is here that an in- 
creased understanding of other nations than our own 
may be expected to reinforce the teaching that leads men 
to hope for a better way. It is not simply that a knowl- 
edge of other nations well taught in the schools will lead 
us to consider more carefully the claims of an antagonist 
in time of trouble, but that it will prepare our people, or 
any people, to look with more favor upon an appeal to 
the judgment of the civilized world. 

In the second place, such an appeal to an impartial 
tribunal would be greatly strengthened in the minds of 
any people if that people were grounded in some of the 
elementary principles of human law. On other grounds 
than this, it is to be desired that the elementary princi- 
ples of legal right should be more distinctly taught in our 
schools along with the principles of common morality. 
Those great elementary principles of right and justice, 
which have been the nourishing thought of many of the 
greatest minds of our race, are in themselves a most de- 
sirable element in the liberal culture of all our people. 
I cannot but think that a people trained to have respect 
for such principles as these will be so much the better 
prepared to accept, in time of controversy, the view that 
neither party to the dispute is the rightful judge of the 
cause. 

Briefly stated then, the contention of this paper is: 
That the schools of our whole people may properly con- 
tribute to the movement for international arbitration only 
in ways that contribute to the general purposes of educa- 
tion, but that positive improvements in education are 
called for to-day in ways that must inevitably reinforce 
the arbitration movement. Among these ways are en- 
deavors to promote among a given people, as our own, a 
more intimate and appreciative knowledge of the charac- 
ter of other modern nations with whom this people has 
to do; the promotion in the schools of that type of think- 
ing which readily passes beyond its partial convictians, 
no matter how earnestly held, to larger views in which 
opposing convictions may find their rightful recognition 
and come to agreement; the teaching in the schools, as 
a part of instruction in morals and civil government, of 
some of the principles of legal justice, which shall enable 
our people to adjust themselves freely and consciously to 
the reign of law in all great human affairs. The argu- 
ment amounts to this, that our education of all our people 
shall be made at once more scientific and more humanistic 
in its character, and that the schools shall teach the peo- 
ple in all their concerns to look for a better way. 


The British Prime [linister’s Latest 
Word on Limitation of 
Armaments. 

In his address before the Manchester Liberal Federa- 
tion on the 9th of May, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
spoke as follows in regard to the German Chancellor’s 
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declaration that Germany would take no part at The 
Hague in the discussion of the limitation of armaments : 


“ A speech has lately been made by the German Chan- 
cellor, as to which I must say a word, on a matter in 
which many of us in this country are deeply interested, 
and which His Majesty’s Government have, from the 
moment of their taking office, deemed it to be their duty 
to take up,— I mean the Hague Conference and the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments. We have not been 
without hope, although the hope may have been faint at 
times, that the great powers, including Germany, would 
see their way to join in such a discussion. Now that we 
know that discussion must be conducted without their 
participation, I do not pretend to say we are not greatly 
disappointed. 

“It might — indeed it probably would — have been im- 
possible to arrive at once at a formula which would have 
secured a general acceptance ; but we hoped a beginning 
might have been made to this extent, that a measure of 
mutual confidence would have been established which 
would have borne fruit later on and enabled us, in con- 
cert with other nations, to gradually reduce the excessive 
and intolerable burden of armaments which is the scourge 
of Europe. I do not despair of something yet being 
done [hear, hear], though it will be far more difficult 
to accomplish without the general concurrence of all the 
great powers in the preliminary proposition that such a 
reduction is a thing to be desired and sought. 

“ Now I know that we have been suspected of a wish, 
a sinister wish, to embarrass Germany by raising this 
question. It is an absolutely unfounded suspicion. 
[Cheers.] Had Germany approached us with the initia- 
tive we should have met her cordially and without any 
arriére pensée. [{Hear, hear.} Our policy has been dic- 
tated simply and solely by general considerations, which 
we have never concealed. [Hear, hear.] We regard 
the progressive increase of armaments as a curse, and 
believing that it is so regarded by the peoples and gov- 
ernments of other states, and that the evidence is before 
our eyes of the advance in the direction of peace by ar 
bitration treaties and by the elimination of many old- 
standing causes of suspicion, we thought it our duty to 
seize the opportunity which the H ague Conference offered 
to see whether a step might not be taken in the direction 
of reducing armaments. 

“ I] think we were right. We were attempting no more 
than other governments under less favorable circum- 
stances have attempted. Remember that the Hague 
Conference itself was first convoked by one of the soy- 
ereigns of Europe. We still seek to carry out the policy 
advocated after the Crimean War by Mr. Disraeli when 
he said, ‘ Let us terminate this disastrous system of rival 
expenditure, and mutually agree, with no hypocrisy, but 
in a manner and under circumstances that would admit 
of no doubt, by a reduction of armaments, that peace is 
really our policy. The German government think that 
such a method is idle and illusory, and as they hold that 
view and will have no share in the policy, I recognize 
and respect the candor with which Prince Bilow has de- 
cided to stand aside from the discussion altogether, and, 
although His Majesty’s Government deeply regret the 
necessity of such abstention, they appreciate the com 
plete openness with which the German statement has 
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been made and the perfectly candid tone of the Chancel- 
lor’s speech.” 
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First Annual Meeting of the Peace 
Society of the City of New York. 

The first annual meeting of the Peace Society of the 
city of New York was held on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 1, at the Hotel Astor. In the absence of the 
president, the meeting was called to order by the secre- 
tary, and Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, one of the 
vice-presidents, was elected chairman for the occasion. 
Dr. MacCracken stated briefly the purpose of the meet- 
ing, namely, to hear reports, elect officers and promote 
mutual acquaintance, and then called for the report of the 
secretary. 

The secretary gave a short history of the founding of 
the society ; showed how it had grown in one year from 
a membership of twenty-three to over six hundred per- 
sons; gave a list of the various committees already 
formed; and put forward the plans of the executive 
committee for the ensuing year. His report, was ac- 
cepted. 

In the absence of the treasurer his report was read by 
the auditor, and showed a balance up to date of $3,114.00. 
This report, which had been examined and found to be 
correct by the auditor, was accepted and approved by 
the society. 

Rey. Frederick Lynch then reported for the committee 
on meetings. During the winter over fifty meetings had 
been held under the auspices of the Peace Society, in 
the churches, public lecture centres, Y. M. C. A. halls 
and club rooms, not only in Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
but in outside towns in Connecticut and New Jersey. 
The object of these meetings was to arouse public senti- 
ment and educate the people in the ideals which make 
for international brotherhood. Among those who spoke 
repeatedly at these meetings were: Dr. Abbott, Rabbi 
Wise, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Holt, Professor Dutton, Professor 
Fagnani and Mr. Mead. Mr. Lynch closed his report 
with a forecast of the work which the committee hopes 
to undertake next year. 

Mr. Hamilton Holt, chairman of the committee on 
publicity, then reported onthe three Peace dinners which 
had been given under the auspices of the society to the 
editors of the leading newspapers and periodicals, the city 
editors and the reporters of New York city. 

Following these reports, Prof. George W. Kirchwey 
presented the society in the name of Mr. Muschenheim, 
proprietor of the Hotel Astor, with the gavel which Mr. 
Carnegie used at the dinner of the National Arbitration 
and Peace Congress, and the large peace flag which 
hung over the Hotel Astor while the Peace Congress was 
in session, These gifts were accepted in behalf of the 
society by Mr. Ely, who moved a vote of thanks not only 
for the gavel and the flag, but as well for the courtesy 
which Mr. Muschenheim had shown the society in open- 
ing to them the ball room of the Hotel Astor for their 
annual meeting. This motion was unanimously carried. 

The next business of the meeting was the election of 
officers for the coming year. They were as follows: 
president, Andrew Carnegie; secretary, Samuel T. 


Dutton ; treasurer, Talmadge B. Johnson; auditor, 
Algernon 8. Frissell; vice-presidents, Lyman Abbott, 
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Marcus M. Marks, William R. Huntington, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Joseph F. Mooney, Oscar S. Straus, Robert C. 
Ogden, Charles E. Hughes, Horace White, Oswald 
Villard, George Foster Peabody, William J. Schieffelin, 
Henry M. MacCracken; directors, John B. Clark, Lind- 
say Russell, Hayne Davis, Ralph M. Easly, Robert E. 
Ely, Algernon 8. Frissell, Hamilton Holt, John H. 
Finley, Charles E. Jefferson, Henry M. Leipziger, Fred- 
erick Lynch, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, George W. 
Kirchwey, Samuel J. Barrows, John B. Moore, George 
Haven Putnam, C. P. Fagnani, Miss Mary J. Pierson, 
Alfred J. Boulton, Ernst Richard, Charles Sprague Smith. 

Dr. MacCracken then read some resolutions expressing 
the regret of the society that its honored president was 
prevented by indisposition from being present, and con- 
gratulating him on his accomplishments in behalf of 
bringing peace upon earth and goodwill among men. 
These resolutions were adopted. 

The meeting closed with two addresses, one by Prof. 
John Bassett Moore of Columbia University, who spoke 
of the encouraging events which had taken place as a 
result of the first Hague Conference, and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, who showed some of the features of the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress which gave promise for 
the future. Before the adjournment the secretary read 
a cablegram of greeting from the Peace Society of Stock- 
holm to the Peace Society of the city of New York, and 
he was authorized to send an appropriate reply. 
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The Need of Popular Understanding 
of International Law. 
BY ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The increase of popular control over national conduct, 
which marks the political development of our time, 
makes it constantly more important that the great body 
of the people in each country should have a just con- 
ception of their international rights and duties. 

Governments do not make war nowadays unless 
assured of general and hearty support among their 
people; and it sometimes happens that governments are 
driven into war against their will by the pressure of 
strong popular feeling. It is not uncommon to see two 
governments striving in the most conciliatory and patient 
way to settle some matter of difference peaceably, while 
a large part of the people in both countries maintain an 
uncompromising and belligerent attitude, insisting upon 
the extreme and uttermost view of their own rights in 
a way which, if it were to control national action, would 
render peaceable settlement impossible. 

One of the chief obstacles to the peaceable adjust- 
ment of the international controversies is the fact that 
the negotiator or arbitrator who yields any part of the 
extreme claims of his own country and concedes the 
reasonableness of any argument of the other side is 
quite likely to be violently condemned by great numbers 
of his own countrymen, who have never taken the pains 
to make themselves familiar with the merits of the con- 
troversy or have considered only the arguments on their 
own side. Sixty-four years have passed since the north- 
eastern boundary between the United States and Canada 
was settled by the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842; 
yet to this day there are many people on our side of the 
line who condemn Mr. Webster for sacrificing their 
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rights in that treaty. Both sets of objectors cannot be 
right,— it seems a fair inference that neither of them is 
right; yet both Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton had 
to endure reproach and obloquy as the price of agreeing 
upon a settlement which has been worth to the peace 
and prosperity of each country a thousand times as 
much as the value of all the territory that was in dispute. 

In the great business of settling international con- 
troversies without war, whether it be by negotiation or 
arbitration, essential conditions are reasonableness and 
good temper, a willingness to recognize facts and to 
weigh arguments which make against one’s own country 
as well as those which make for one’s own country; and 
it is very important that in every country the people 
whom negotiators represent, and to whom arbitrators 
must return, shall be able to consider the controversy 
and judge the action of their representatives in this 
instructed and reasonable way. 

One means to bring about this desired condition is to 
increase the general public knowledge of international 
rights and duties and to promote a popular habit of 
reading and thinking about international affairs. The 
more clearly the people of a country understand their 
own international rights, the less likely they are to take 
extreme and extravagant views of their rights,— the less 
likely they are to be ready to fight for something to 
which they are not really entitled. The more clearly 
and universally the people of a country realize the 
international obligations and duties of their country, 
the less likely they will be to resent the just demands 
of other countries that those duties and obligations be 
observed. The more familiar the people of a country 
are with the rules and customs of self-restraint and 
courtesy between nations which long experience has 
shown to be indispensable for preserving the peace of 
the world, the greater will be the tendency to refrain 
from publicly discussing controversies with other coun- 
tries in such a way as to hinder peaceful settlement by 
wounding sensibilities or arousing anger and prejudice 
on the other side. 

In every civil community it is necessary to have courts 
to determine rights and officers to compel observance of 
the law; yet the true basis of the peace and order in 
which we live is not fear of the policeman ; it is the self- 
restraint of the thousands of people who make up the 
community and their willingness to obey the law and 
regard the rights of others. The true basis of business 
is not the sheriff with a writ of execution; it is the vol- 
untary observance of the rules and obligations of busi- 
ness life which are universally recognized as essential to 
business success. Just so, while it is highly important 
to have controversies between nations settled by arbitra- 
tion rather than by war, and the growth of sentiment in 
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favor of that peaceable method of settlement, is one of 
the great advances in civilization to the credit of this gen- 
eration; yet the true basis of peace among men is to be 
found in a just and considerate spirit among the people 
who rule our modern democracies in their regard for the 
rights of other countries, and in their desire to be fair 
and kindly in the treatment of the subjects which give 
rise to international controversies. 

Of course, it cannot be expected that the whole body 
of the people will study international law; but a sufti- 
cient number can readily become sufficiently familiar 
with it to lead and form public opinion in every com- 
munity in our country upon all-important international 
questions as they arise. 

For these reasons it seems to me that the influence of 
the new American Society of International Law and the 
publication of its Quarterly will be of practical benefit to 
the people of the United States, and I commend the As- 
sociation and the Quarterly to the support of thoughtful 
men and women who wish to help in promoting the 
cause of international justice and peace. — From the first 
number of the American Journal of International Law. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Arr. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

ArT. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any ny Soguier mocting. 
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